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Watch the Imitators. 


Sanitas Toasted Corn Flakes is the greatest cereal 
success ever produced in America. The delicious 
flavor of the new food has created an unprec¬ 
edented demand. We are working night and 
day trying to fill all orders—but thousands of gro¬ 
cers are still unable to get a supply. This great 
success is encouraging unscrupulous imitation. Un¬ 
fortunately we can not protect the public. All we 
can do at present is to state that. 


Sanitas Toasted Corn Flakes 


Can be Imitated in Name only 


The delicious flavor of the Real Toasted Com 
Flakes can not be reproduced. Remember the 
name Sanitas Toasted Com Flakes and keep the 
package in mind. If someone does sell you a substitute, 
don’t judge the original by the imitation. Sanitas 
Toasted Com Flakes has a flavor of its own. 


Battle Creek Toasted Corn Flake Company 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


'# 222 . 


In replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 
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NEW CHANCES FOR 
MAGAZINE READERS 


T HE following pages list the best clubbing offers made by any magazine 
this season. An excellent opportunity to secure your favorite 
magazines for the coming year at specially reduced rates. The 
magazines of any combination listed in these pages may be sent to the same 
or separate addresses. This gives you a chance to get your own favorite 
magazine, and make a present of first-class reading matter to your friend, 


at one price. 

Other Magnificent Offers 


Cosmopolitan.$1.00 

The Header.3.00 j 

Harper's Bazaar... 1.00 ( ^11 5 f or 

The Home Magazine 1.00 

Good Health. 1.00 \ $3.50 


$7. 00 


Success.$1.00 

Woman’s Home 1 

Companion . 1.00' All 4 for 

Review of Reviews. 3.00 

Good Health. 1.00\ $3.25 

$ 6.00 ' 


Good Health and Success ($1.00) 


Lippincott ’s.$2. 50 

Success or Woman's 
Home Companion 1. 00 
Good Health. 1.00 


$4.50 


All 3 for 

$2.75 


The Housekeeper..$0.60 

Success. 1.00 1 

Review of Reviews 3.00 
Good Health. 1.00 


$5. 60 


Good Health and Suburban Life ($1.50) 


$1.25 

All 4 for 

$3.00 

$1.50 


GOOD 

HEALTH 

and 


Cosmopolitan ($1.00).$1.00 


/ The Garden Magazine 

I ($1.00). 1.25 

l The Housekeeper (00c.).. 1.00 

\ Human Life (50c.). 1.00 

j Burr-McIntosh's Monthly 

($3.00).3.25 

Metropolitan ($1.50). 1.50 

j Strand ($1.20).1.75 

I Wide World Magazine 

I ($1.20). 1.75 

I Ainslee’s ($1.80). 2.00 

1 Scribner's ($3.00). 3.50 

\ Young’s Magazine ($1.00) 1.25 


Table Talk ($1.00).$1.25 

Arena ($2.50).2.60 

Atlantic Monthly ($4.00.. 4.00 
Cooking School Magazine 

($ 1 . 00 ). 1 10 

Bookman ($2.00).2.35 

House and Garden ($3.00) 3.00 

Philistine ($1.00). 1.25 

World To-day ($1.50)_ 1.50 

System ($2.00).2.40 

Home Magazine ($1.00) .. 1.10 
Vick’s Magazine (50o.) ... 1.00 
American Boy ($1.00).... 1.10 


Good Health and Woman’s Home Companion ($1.00) $1.25 


in replying to advertisements please mention QOOD HEALTH 






































Good Health “Publishing Co.. “Battle CreeK.. Mich. 

For the enclosed $3.50 send me The Whole Family Group for one year. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 



The Delineator 
McClure’s Magazine 
The World’s Work ^ 
“Good Health” 1 


THE 

“WHOLE 

FAMILY” 

GROUP 


This is the greatest magazine offer ever made. 
The four magazines, each at the head of its class, 
cover the reading matter for the whole family. 

These 48 numbers mean about 6,000 pages of the best literature 
and art by famous writers and artists, including nearly 500 pages of 
newest things in fashion and tasteful color printing. 

No such chance has occurred for years, and is not likely to be 
repeated at this price. 

HERE IS THE OFFER 


5 0 
G $ 


The Delineator 

12 numbers at 15 cents each would cost . , $1.80 

The recognized international fashion and literary magazine, greatly enlarged 
and Improved, and a full-dared, Invent magazine witn many colored plutes. 

McClure 's Magazine 

12 numbers at 10 cents each would cost . . 1.20 

A subscriber writes: “We have taken Mot’lure's since it began and the 
articles are always interesting, always timely, and always dependable: the 
fiction is always good literature, always good morals, and always in good 
taste, and my family would be lost without McClure's Magazine. 

The World's Work 

12 numbers at 25 cents each would cost . . 3.00 

This magazine, edited by Walter H. Page, is for the men who do things. It 
tells with cheerful optimism of the inspiring thing* which are going on in 
this work-a-day world. It is profusely illustrated from photographs of actual 
people and places 

Good Health 

One year’s subscription. 1.00 

The price of these 48 great magazines is . . $7.00 

Our price is $3.50 


la replying to advertisements please mention QOOD HEALTH 
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NOT FOR FARMERS ONLY 



titlrman 


IS NOT ONLY 


The Leading Journal of Agriculture 


ANI> POSITIVELY 


Tke ONLY Agricultural NEWSpaper 


BUT ALSO 


The one weekly devoted to country life which 
no suburban resident and no city 
owner of a country place can 
afford to be without. 


An absolutely new feature this year, something entirely different from any¬ 
thing ever before attempted by any agricultural journal, is a Series of Reading 
Courses on the Fundamentals of Farming, which will be found invaluable by every 
reader who is trying to make money by the cultivation of the soil. 


Best Reviews of the Crops. 
Best Accounts of Meetings. 


Best Market Reports. 
Best Everything. 


Single Subscription, $1.50; Two Subscriptions, $2.50; Five Subscriptions, $5.50. 
Four Months' Trial Trip, 50 Cents. 


CDCPI1V117M T'OPIFQ free on request. It will pay anybody interested in any way in 
111.0 coun try life to send for them. '''C Address the publishers: 

LUTHER TUCKER & SON, Albany, N. Y. 


In replying to advertisements please mentien GOOD HEALTH. 
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The 

American 

Boy 

A Profusely Illustrated Monthly for 
BOYS. 

Without Question the Most Enter¬ 


taining and Practical Magazine in 


the World for Young Americans . 


COVERS IN COLORS. 

36 Pages, size of Ladies' Home Journal. 


Serial and Short Stories by Strate- 
meyer, Tomlinson, Trowbridge, Mun- 
roe, Shute and others, the best writers 
for boys in the world. 

Departments relating to all Boy 
Hobbies, edited by experts. 

It preaches the religion of “DO,” 
and not that of “DON’T.” 

Is doing more for the Uplift and 
Encouragement of Boys than any other 
agency. 

Approved by parents and educa¬ 
tors. Boys (250,000 of them) every¬ 
where enthusiastic for it. 

The subscription price of The 
American Boy is $ 1.00 per year. 


The American Boy and 
Good Health 

For one 1 1 A For one 

year only y l«lv/ year only 


GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO., 

BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


In replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH* 





















CONTENTS 


November, 1906 


PAGE 

Death in the Sleeping Potion. By J. H. Kellogg, M. D.. 623 
A Destructive Civilization ( Ulus..). Bv D. H. Kress, M. D.. 625 

The Why, When, and Where of Sleep (Ulus.), By Mary 

Wood-Alien, M. D. 627 

Limburger Was Guilty. 632 

Court a Tribunal of Reform. 633 

Environment vs. Heredity.634 

What the White Race May Learn from the Indian (Ulus.). 

By George Wharton James. 635 

Nature’s Thanksgiving (Poem) . 642 

The New Physical Training for Children (IIIus.). By M. 

Wilma Sullivan.643 

Harvest and Seed Planting (Illus.). By Julia Ellen Rogers, 649 
November Bird Musings. By Belle M. Perry.653 

Vegetarian Substitutes for the Thanksgiving Turkey. By 

Lenna Francis Cooper.„.. 656 

The Valuable Half-Sheet Rub (Ulus.) . 657 

Children’s Department: 

The Crooked Tree. By Mrs. E. E. Kellogg.660 

Editorial . 662 

Question Box. 669 

Entered at the Postoffice at Battle Creek, Mich., as second class matter, 
by the Good Health Pub. Co. 
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Become A Vegetarian 


A ND become stronger, healthier, happier, clearer* headed 
—and save money. Learn about Vegetarianism 
through 

The Vegetarian Magazine. 

The Vegetarian Magazine stands for a cleaner body, a 
healthier mentality and a higher morality. Advocates disuse 
of flesh, fish and fowl as food; hygienic living and natural 
methods of obtaining health. Pleaches huinanitarianism. 
parity and temperance in all things. Upholds all that's sensi¬ 
ble. right and decent. Able contributors. Has a Household 
Department which tells how to prepare Healthful and Nutri¬ 
tious Dishes without the use of meats or animal fata. Gi v es 
valuable Tested Recipes and useful hints on HYGIENE, 
SELECTION OF FOODS. TABLE DECORATION. 
KITCHEN ECONOMY. CARE OF COOKING UTENSILS, 
etc. Full of timely hints on PREVENTION AND CURE OF 
DISEASE. Gives portraits of prominent vegetarians, and 
personal testimonials from those who have been cured of 
longstanding diseases by the adoption of a natural method of 
living. TELLS HOW TO CUT DOWN LIVING EX¬ 
PENSES WITHOUT GOING WITHOUT ANY OF LIFE S 
NECESSITIES. EXPLAINS THE ONLY WAY OF PER 
MANENTLY CURING THE LIQUOR HABIT WAYS 
TO INCREASE MUSCLE AND BRAIN POWER. Valua¬ 
ble hints on Child-Culture—how to inculcate unselfishness, 
benevolence and sympathy in children. A magazine for the 
whole family. Uniquely printed, well illustrated. Pages 7 
by ro inches in size. Published monthly. Sent postpaid to 
your address, 1 year, for $1; 6 mos., soc; 3 mos.. esc; 1 mo.. 
10c. No free copies. 

BOOKS YOD OUGHT TO HAVE 


Why I am a Vegetarian. J. Howard Moore. f .*5 

24 Reasons for Vegetarian Diet...-.05 

The Philosophy of Diet. 52 

Meatless Disnes. .10 

Hygeia Cook Book, Dr. Heard. . 5 ° 

Moral Basis of Vegetarianism.. .02 

For War or Peace, Which?. 10 

Cleanliness the First Principle of Hygiene..to 

Clerical Sportsmen, J. Howard Moore.05 

Vegetarianism from Principle.25 


THE VEGETARIAN MAGAZINE. CHICAGO, ILL. 


The New Voice 

JOHN G. WOOLLEY, Editor 

Established Sept. 25. 1884 

The greatest Prohibition newspaper In the world. 

The national and International bureau of Information 
on all subjects relating to the UQaor traffic. 

Published weekly. Contains 16 pages every Issue, 
sometimes more. 

" It has a cheer for every honest effort against the 
liquor traffic." 

C. N. HOWARD, President Prohibition Union of 
Christian Men, says: "No other reform can show a 
single agency which has accomplished so much for Its 
consummation as has this paper for Prohibition." 

PRICE, $1.00 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 

Sample copy free on application. 

SPECIAL. PRICE OF ” GOOD HEALTH ” AND THE 

"NEW VOICE M TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS, $1.15. 

In connection with the above we can offer TEM¬ 
PERANCE PROGRESS IN THE 19 TH CENTURY, by 
John G. Woolley and William E. Johnson. The latest 
and most Important history of the temperance reform 
yet published. A valuable reference book. 688 pages. 
Cloth. Price, | 2 . 00 . 

To new subscribers we can make the following un¬ 


paralleled offer: — 

The New Voice, regular price. | 1.00 

Good Health . 1.00 


" Temperance Progress In the 10th Century ” 8-00 14.00 

Special Price to New Subscribers, $£.7t 

or only 70 cents more than the price of the book alone. 
Address either — 

THE NEW VOICE COMPANY. 

HYDE PARK CHICAGO, ILL 

or GOOD HEALTH PUB. CO. 

BATTLE CREEK MICH. 


IMTV'RE WATEP^ 



is found everywhere; con¬ 
sequently every person ought 
to possess a 

PASTEUR 
TOURIST FILTER 

while traveling or away from 
home where it is impossible to 
obtain pure water. 

It is indispensable in the 
sick room, where a small quan¬ 
tity of absolutely pure water 
is often desired for immediate 
use. 

The filter is neally packed in 
a case 12 inches long, 8 inches 
wide, and 2f inches deep, and 
may be carried in an ordinary 
valise. A satchel case of metal 
can be furnished when desired. 

This is but one style of the 
many made to meet all needs 
Catalogue free on application’ 


THE VASTEV'R-CHAM’BE'RLAfl'D FILTE'R CO. 


BAyroA. Ohio. 


In replying to advertisements please mentlen GOOD HEALTH. 


























In replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 


T1DPATH 
VOL. I. 


EGYPT 

CNALDAtA 
A 55 YRIA 

MEDIA 

BABYLONIA 

S 6 .R 5 IA 


RlDPft >, R.DPATH RIOPATh RIDPATH RIDPmTH R.DPA.H P.PPATM PJOPATH 

VO'. VOt III VOi,. 'V VOL v VOL V, VOL-V. 


BARBARIAN IHFPtOPUA#? oexiSljTlON THE uc«ruuiT.H*w'"iwiiwn' 

PAR T H ASCrNff£»^ THE ICINGS 1 vLo F _ Tt , E4STIRH tWOPt *»il0AWN0f 

rQEcrt ™'^*JSSSS? NEWVVOf,LD UNIT^ATES *mhk agio* ,J; mmV r 

GRE. t REPUBLIC * r <° the *ct Of GREAT BWTAH SjrAWS. CENTURY 

MACEOO.4*^ THE EMPIRE ■Sfj ff nn REFORMATION REVOLUTION Cv.tNMl WW" 


FRANCE. ThECLOSE - ,r 
GERMANY.ITAIT tMJ ifcNOCFNTH 


Boyal Octavo Volumes, encyclopaedia size, 11 in. tail, 8 in. wide, 2 in. thick, weighs 55 lbs. 


IDPATH takes you back to the dawn of history, 
* long before the Pyramids of Egypt were built: down 
through the romantic, troubled times of Chaldea's gran¬ 
deur and Assyria's magnificence; of Babylonia's wealth 
and luxury; of Greek and Roman splendor; of Moham¬ 
medan culture and refinement; of French elegance and 
British p>ower; to the rise of the Western world, includ¬ 
ing the complete history of the United States and every 
other nation down to the close of the Russia-Japan war. 

He throws the mantle of personality over the old 
heroes of history. Alexander is there,—patriot, warrior, 
statesman, diplomat^crowning the glory of Grecian his¬ 
tory. Xerxes from his mountain platform sees Themis- 
tocles, with three hundred and fifty Greek ships, smash 
—i his Persian fleet of over a thousand sail and 
d* 1 help to mold the language in which this para- 

A graph is written. Rome perches Nero upon 

the greatest throne on earth, and so sets up a 
poor madman’s name to stand for countless 
centuries as the synonym of savage cruelty. 
Napoleon fights Waterloo again under your 
very eyes, and reels before the iron fact that 
at last the end of his gilded dream has come. 


Brings the 
Complete 
Set. 

Balance 
Small sums 
Monthly 


Bismarck is there, —gruff, overbearing, a giant pugilist in 
the diplomatic ring,—laughing with grim disdain at P rance 
“Yoi 


which says: " You shall not.” Washington is there 
‘‘foursquare to all winds," grave, thoughtful, proof 
against the wiles of British strategy and the poisoned 
darts of false friends; clear-seeing over the heads 
of his fellow-countrymen, and on into another 
century, the most colossal world-figure of 
his time. 

He covers every race, every na¬ 
tion, every time, and holds you 
spellbound by his wonderful elo¬ 
quence. Nothing more interest¬ 
ing, absorbing, and inspiring 
was ever written by man. 

Ridpath should be in 
your home. It is a work 
that you will value 
as long as you live 
and read over 
and over. 


Wrkimi 
Newspaper 
A ffsorlntlon 
I llt’irliorn St. 
Ihieago, III. 


Please mail, without 
cost io in®, sample 
pageant Riilptith'a His¬ 
tory o>iit aining his fnmcioa 
Race Chart” in colors map 
of China and Japan, diagri m 
of Panama Canal, specimen 
pages from the work, etc . an«l 
writo me full particulars of your 
special ofTcr to Qono Health readers. 


history history histor' history histor* histor. history history history 
world wo£d wor h ld wo*lo worTd wo»,o ***». 0 
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HAVE PLACED IN THEIR HOMES THE WORLD-FAMED PUBLICATION 

Ridpath’s History of the World 


This means that practically as many Americans have bought Ridpath as have bought the great Encyclopaedia 
Britannica and Jne Century Dictionary combined. Can you imagine anv greater testimonial for any book ? 
Dr. Ridoath*s Immortal Work commands the admiration of the English speaking world, it is endorsed by 
the scholarship of the world, and by the great American people as the only history of the world worth having. 


THE FAILURE OF THE PUBLISHERS 

PLACES IN OUR HANDS THE REMAINING SETS OF THIS GREAT PUBLICATION 

9 Massive Royal Octavo Volumes, 4,000 double-column pages, 2,000 superb illustrations. Brand New, 
latest edition, down to 1906, beautifully bound in Half Morocco. Wc are selling these sets while they last. 

At LESS than even DAMAGED SETS were ever sold 

We will name our price only in direct letters to those sending us the coupon below. Tear off the coupon, write name and address 
plainly and mail to us now before you forget it ; 

Here is your opportunity to secure Ridpath's History of the World at the lowest price ever offered—and on easy terms. It will cost you 
nothing to inspect the beautdul specimen pages and let us mail you full particulars of our offer. The sample pates are free. 
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THE MOST POPULAR TOURIST DISTRICTS 

OF AMERICA 


ARE REACHED VIA THE 


Grand Trunk Ry. System 



Same are renowned for their Scenic 
Beauty and Purity of Atmosphere. 


For 


Descriptive 


Literature Apply to Nearest Ticket Agent or Write 


GEO. W. VAUX, A. G. P. T. A. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 


in replying to advertisements, please mention GOOD HBaLTH. 

















DIRECTORY OF SANITARIUMS 


Conducted in harmony with the methods 
and principles of the Battle Creek Sanitarium 


CALIFORNIA (St. Helena) SANITARIUM. Dr. H. F. Rand, 
Medical Superintendent, Sanitarium, Naim Co., Cal. 

See Announcement page 3, this section 

NEBRASKA SANITARIUM, College View, Lincoln, Nel»r. 
W. A. George, M. D., Superintendent. 

PORTLAND SANITARIUM, West Ave. f Mt. Tabor, Ore. 

W. R. Slmiuons, M. I)., sujKjriutendent. 

NEW ENGLAND SANITARIUM, Melrose, Mass. 

C. C. Nicola, M. D., Superintendent. 

See Announcement page 8, this section 

CHICAGO SANITARIUM, 28 33d Place, Chicago, Ill. 

Frank J. Otis, M. D., Superintendent. 

TRI-CITY SANITARIUM, 1213 15th St., Moline, III. 

S. P. S. Edwards, M. 1>„ Superintendent. 

See Announcement page 7, this section 
PARADISE VALLEY SANITARIUM. City Office and Treat¬ 
ment Rooms, 1117 Fourth St., San Diego, Cal. 
Sanitarium, National City, Cal. 

See Announcement page 5, this section 
LOMA LINDA SANITARIUM, Lomu Linda, Cal. 

J. A. Burden, Manager. 

See Announcement page 5, this section 

TREATMENT ROOMS, 257 S. Hill St., Los Angeles, Cal. 

J. R. Leadsworth, M. D.. Superintendent. 

GARDEN CITY SANITARIUM, San Jose. Cal. 

Lewis J, Belknap, M. D., Superintendent. 

MADISON SANITARIUM. Madison. Wis. 
c. P. Farnsworth, M. D. t Superintendent. 

TREATMENT ROOMS, 201 Granby Block, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. 

R. L. Muntz. M. D., Superintendent. 

PROSPECT SANITARIUM. 1157-1161 Prospect St., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

F. A, Stahl, Superintendent. 

TACOMA SANITARIUM, 120 S. O. St., Tacoma, Wash. 

T. J. Allen, M. D., Superintendent. 

COLORADO SPRINGS SANITARIUM, 126 N. Cascade Ave. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 

T. J. Evans, M. D., Superintendent. 

ADIRONDACK SANITARIUM, (Formerly Upper Hudson 
Sanitarium), Lake George, N Y. 

E, F. Otis, M. D.. Superintendent. 

HINSDALE SANITARIUM, Himdale, Ill. 

David Paulson, M. D., Superintendent. 

See Announcement page 3, this section 

MIDDLETOWN SANITARIUM, 46 to 48 E. Main St., Mid¬ 
dletown, N. Y. 

B. H. Kline, M. D., Superintendent. 


Health Food Restaurants 

HYGIENIC COMPANY, 1209 <?. 8t., N. W-, Washington, D. C. 
HYGE1A DINING ROOMS, 5759 Drexel Ave.. Chicago, 111. 
PURE FOOD CAFE, 103 E. 11th St., Kansas City, Mo. 
GOOD HEALTH CAFE, 143 N. 12th St.. Lincoln, Xebr. 
VEGETARIAN CAFE, 19 East Bijou St., Colorado Springs, 
Colo, 

VEGETARIAN CAFE, 814 Pine St.. St. Louis. Mo. 
VEGETARIAN CAFE, 259 South Hill St.. Los Angeles. Cal. 
PORTLAND SANITARIUM ROOMS. Mt. Tal>or, Oregon. 
RESTAURANT. 2129 Farnum St.. Omaha. Neor. 
VEGETARIAN CAFE, 21i Union St., Seattle, Wash. 
VEGETARIAN c.AFE, S. 170 Howard St., Spokane, Wash. 
CROFTON’S PURE FOOD AND VEGETARIAN RESTAU¬ 
RANT, 193 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 

THE LAUREL, 11 W. 18th St., New York City. 


TREATMENT ROOMS, 565 MainSt., Springfield, Mass. 
Chas. S. Quail Manager. 

SEATTLE SANITARIUM, 1313 3d Ave.. Seattle, Wash. 

Alfred Shryock, M. D., Superintendent. 

PEORIA SANITARIUM, 203 3d Ave., Peoria, III. 

J. E. Heald, M. I)., Superintendent. 

GLENDALE SANITARIUM, Glendale, Cal. 

W. Ray Simpson, Manager. 

See Announcement page 5, this section 

PENNSYLVANIA SANITARIUM. 1929 Girnrd Ave., Phila¬ 
delphia, Pa. 

H. B. Knapp, M. D., Superintendent, 

See Announcement page 8, this section 

NORTHWESTERN SANITARIUM, Port Townsend, Wash¬ 
ington. 

W. R. Simmons, M. D., Superintendent. 

TREATMENT ROOMS, 53 Madison Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Dr. Jean A. Vernier, Manager. 

FOREIGN 

SURREY HILLS HYDROPATHIC INSTITUTE, Caterham, 
Surrey, England. 

A. B. Olsen, B. S., M. D., M. R. C. S. f Superintendent. 
LEICESTER SANITARIUM. 80 Regent St., Leicester, Eng¬ 
land. 

F. C. Richards, M. D., M. R, C, S,. Superintendent. 
CALCUTTA SANITARIUM. 50 Park St., Calcutta, India. 

R. S. Ingersoll, M. D., Superintendent. 

PLCMSTEAD SANITARIUM, t ape Town, South Africa. 

Geo. Thomason, M. D., L. R. C. S., Superintendent. 
CHRISTCHURCH SANITARIUM, Pupanui, Christchurch 
New Zealand. 

KOBE SANITARIUM, 42 Yatnainoto-dori, Nichomo, Kobe, 
Japan. 

S. A. Lockwood, M. D., Superintendent. 

GUADALAJARA SANITARIUM, Apartado 133, Guadalajara, 

State of Jalisco, Mexico. 

SANATORIUM DU LEMAN Gland (Vnud) Suisse. 

P. A. De Forest, M. D., Superintendent. 

SKOD8BORG SANITARIUM, Skodsborg. Denmark. 

J. « arl Ottosen, A. M., M. D.. Superintendent. 

SYDNEY SANITARIUM. Waliroonga. N. S. W., Australiu. 

1 ). U. Kress, M. D., Suj>eriiitendent. 

FRTEDENSAIT SANITARIUM, Post Grabow, Bez. Magde¬ 
burg. Germany. 

A. ,J. Hoenes, M. D., Superintendent. 

KIMBERLEY BATHS, 32 Old Main St., Kimberley, South 
Africa. 

J. V. Wilson, Mgr. 


1IYGKIA CAFE. 203 3d Ave.. Peoria, III 
VEGETARIAN CAFE, 105 6th 9t.. Portland, Oregon. 
VEGETARIAN CAFE, 45 Hunter St., Sydney, N. S. W. 

Health Food Stores 

PURE FOOD STORE, 2129 Farnum St., Omaha, Xebr. 
BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM HEALTH FOOD DEPOT. 

rim*. s. Quail. 565 Main 8t„ Springfield, Mas*. 

HEALTH FOOD STOKE, J. H. Whitmore, m Miami Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 

BOSTON HEALTH FOOD STORE. W, F. Childs, Room 
316, 100 Boylston St., Boston, Maas. 

N. E. SANITARIUM FOOD CO., 23 Wyoming Ave., IJ M* 
Hull, Mgr., Melrose, Mass. 

HEALTH FOOD STORE. 150 Monroe Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 
NEBRASKA SANITARIUM FOOD CO., College View, Nebr. 
BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM HEALTH FOOD STORE, 
555 W. 63rd St., Chicago. S. Coombs, Proprietor 



In replying to Advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH 


An Important Feature of the Sanitarium Idea. 
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DIRECTORY OF SANITARIUMS 



ST. HELENA, 
CALIFORNIA 


SANITARIUM 



CALIFORNIA SANITARIUM, 


The largest 
and best 
equipped in¬ 
stitution 
west of the 
Rockj Moun¬ 
tains, affili¬ 
ated with and 
employing 
the Battle 
Creek Sani¬ 
tarium meth¬ 
ods of treat¬ 
ment. Beau¬ 
tiful scenery. 
Delightful 
winter cli¬ 
mate. 

A postal 
will bring 
large illus¬ 
trated book¬ 
let. 



a - 

1 A Quiet, Well-Equipped Sanitarium = Chicago 


This Sanitarium 
is located in Hins¬ 
dale, one of Chi¬ 
cago’s most delight¬ 
ful suburbs, on the 
Burlington Rail¬ 
road. 

11 s charming 
grounds comprise 
16 acres of rolling 
land covered with 
virgin forest and 
fruit orchard. 

A most ideal 
place for invalids, 
with full equipment 
for sanitarium work. 

Building is lit by 
electricity, private 
telephones in each 
room, beautiful out¬ 
look from every 
window. 

An Artistically Illustrated Booklet giving Full Information 
may be obtained by addressing 


Open air treat¬ 
ment, Swedish 
movements, hydro- ^ 
therapy, electric .i 
light baths and elec- 
trical treatments, 
massage, scientific 
dietetics, sun baths, 
and sensible health 
culture, cure thou¬ 
sands of invalids 
where ordinary 
means have failed. 

Try what scien¬ 
tific physiological 
methods can ac¬ 
complish at the 
Hinsdale Sani¬ 
tarium. 


The Hinsdale Sanitarium 


Or DAVID PAULSON, M. D., Supt. HINSDALE, ILL. 
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The Battle Creek Sanitarium 
and Hospital TreJning-School 

For CHRISTIAN NURSES 
Great Opportunity 

For all Christian young men and women who are in sympathy with the prin¬ 
ciples taught at the Battle Creek Sanitarium, and who desire to prepare them¬ 
selves to work for the betterment of the race in the capacity of Christian nurses. 

A three-years’ course is provided, and the instruction given comprises a 
larger number of subjects and more thorough training than is offered by any 
other school in the world. In addition to the subjects taught in hospital training 
schools special attention is given to all branches of physiologic therapeutics, includ¬ 
ing hydrotherapy, radiotherapy, phototherapy, kiniesitherapy, or manual Swedish 
movements, and massage. 

There is also a very thorough course in surgical nursing. Ladies receive 
thorough theoretical and practical instruction in obstetrical and gynecological 
nursing. 

The course also includes instruction in bacteriology and chemistry, compris¬ 
ing laboratory work, lectures, and recitations. 

Nurses receive on an average two hours of regular class work daily, besides 
the regular training at the bedside and in practical work in the various treat¬ 
ment departments. 

The course in gymnastics embraces not only ordinary calisthenics, but also 
the Swedish system of gymnastics, medical gymnastics, manual Swedish move¬ 
ments, swimming, and anthropometry. 

The school of cookery affords great advantages in scientific cookery, and 
also instruction in dietetics for both the sick and the well, the arranging of 
bills of fare, the construction of dietaries, and all that pertains to a scientific knowl¬ 
edge of the composition and uses of foods. 

The course for men covers two years of instruction and training. 

Graduates receive diplomas which entitle them to registration as trained 
nurses. Students are not paid a salary during the course of study, but are fur¬ 
nished books, uniforms, board and lodging. Students are required to work eight 
hours a day, and are expected to conform to the principles and customs of the 
institution at all times. Students may work extra hours for pay. The money 
thus earned may be ample for all ordinary requirements during the course. 

Applicants received whenever vacancies. The next class will be organized 
the first of October, 1906. 

Students who prove themselves competent may, on graduation, enter into 
the employ of the institution at good wages. For particulars address the 

BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM TRAINING SCHOOL. 

Battle Creek. Michigan 
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Allied Sanitariums of Southern 
-California- 

Institutions using the same methods for the restoration and preser¬ 
vation of health that have proved so successful in the older institu¬ 
tions at Battle Creek, Mich., St. Helena, Cal., and Boulder, Colo. 

Circulars furnished on application. You can see Southern California 
while stopping at these Sanitariums. 

When you visit the beautiful orange groves of Redlands and River¬ 
side, stop at Loma Linda, or the “Hill Beautiful.” 

Loma Linda Sanitarium is sixty-two miles eastof Los Angeleson the 
main lineof the Southern Pacific Railroad, located upon a hill 125 feet 
high. It stands in a valley amid orange groves, fruits, and flowers, for 
which this section is famous. Surrounding this valley on every side are 
emerald hills and snow-capped mountains. Loma Linda has been 
justly called a veritable “Garden of Eden.” Address, 

LOMA LINDA SANITARIUM 

LOMA LINDA, CALIFORNIA LOMA LINDA SANITARIUM 




PARADISE 

VALLEY 

SANITARIUM 

Do you dread the hot 
da.ys and sultry nights 
of July and August? Don t take 
the risk of another hot summer, 
when you can enjoy the be&.u- 
tifvil cool climaJe of 
San Diego where hot days 
are entirely unknown. 

Paradise Valley Sanitari¬ 
um is new and thoroughly up-to- 
date. the only one of the great 
Battle Creek institutions by the 
sea. 

Send for our new summer 
catalogue. 

P. V. SANITARIUM 

NATIONAL CITY, 

CALIFORNIA 


- WHEN YOU VISIT- 

LOS ANGELES AND ITS SEA¬ 
SIDE RESORTS. MAKE YOUR 
HOME AT GLENDALE SANI¬ 
TARIUM. 


Glendale sanitarium is a three-story 
building of 75 rooms, steam heated and 
lighted with electricity. It is located at 
Glendale, one of the suburban villages of 
Loa Angeles, eight miles from the heart of 
the city. The Pacific Electric Cars pass 
the Sanitarium every thirty minutes. 
The elevation is 600 feet above the sea. 
The climate la delightful both in summer 
and winter. Address, 

GLENDALE 

SANITARIUM 



GLENDALE 

SANITARIUM 


GLENDALE - CALIFORNIA. 
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Battle Creek Schools 

A Great Missionary System 



Conducted in Connection with the 
Famous Battle Creek Sanitarium 


Ire you planning to be A Physician, A ffurse. A 

Teacher of Health, A CoolA Leader in Domes- 
tic Science, A Hygienic Dressmaker, An ^/Hl- 
P^ound Gospel of Health Evangelist ? 

9 ^ 5 5 

Nowhere else in the world are such splendid opportunities offered as here for a 
thorough and many-sided training at so small a cost. Here the highest standard of tech¬ 
nical scientific knowledge is joined with that of perfect Christian ideals. The great need of 
the world at the present time is strong men and women prepared for grand and noble enter¬ 
prises. Of one of these schools, the American Medical Missionary College, Stephen Smith, 
A. M., M. D., LL. D., of New York City, a well-known medical teacher, and one of the 
most eminent physicians and surgeons in the world, says: “Standing alone as the pioneer 
institution devoted exclusively to the training of those who have been chosen to go ‘ before His 
face into every city and place whither He Himself would come,’ it inaugurates a New Era 
in the efforts to evangelize the world/’ 

JUST NOW there is opportunity for a limited number of earnest men and women of 
mature years and established character to matriculate in these schools. JUST NOW there 
is set before YOU the privilege of elevating yourself from the lowest round of the ladder to 
the greatest height to which you are capable of climbing, and all without money. 

Do not Slight This Opportunity! Write at Once for Illustrated Calendar, 

-- Address, - 

^ ^ SECRETARY BATTLE CREEK SCHOOLS, ^ ^ 

Sanitarium, Batttle Creek, Mich. 
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«. TRI CITY SANITARIUM 

Situated on the Mol'ne Bluffs Over* 
looking the Majestic Mississippi 



Offers the delight of a beautiful and ever changing 
landscape, besides a magnificently constructed and 
equipped building, the services of Sanitarium trained 
physicians and nurses, a carefully prepared and daintily 
served hygienic dietary, the most modern facilities for 
the care of surgical and obstetrical cases, and a quiet 
homelike atmosphere. 

An attractive illustrated booklet describing the 
institution, its advantages and methods, will be cheer* 
fully mailed to those interested if addresses are sent to 

TRI-CITY SANITARIUn, 

HOLINE - ILLINOIS. 



* BORATED 


i s & ADlJLl 

prcpareu a/ 

.SANITARY SUPPLY 

V . 

:Rt- 


The Superior Qual¬ 
ity of this powder 
makes it one of the 
beat for the treat¬ 
ment of— 

Prickly Heat 
Nettle - Rash 
Chafed Skin 
etc., etc., etc. 

It is an excellent 
remedy for PER¬ 
SPIRING FEET, 

and is especially 
adapted — 

FOR 

INFANTS 


Delightful after 
Shaving 

Prite, postpaid , 
25c. per box 

Agents Wanted 


The AMERICAN MEDICAL 
MISSIONARY COLLEGE 

The American Medical Missionary College offers exceptional advantages to 
those who desire to prepare themselves for work in medical missionary fields at 
home or abroad. Women are received on equal terms with men. Opportunity 
is afforded by this school for obtaining a thorough practical medical education, 
and especially for attaining proficiency in the use of physiologic remedies, 
Those whose means are limited are given opportunity to pay a considerable part 
of their expenses by caring for the sick, and thereby gain a double advantage of 
financial aid and practical medical experience. This school is non-sectarian 
in character. 

f The twelfth annual session of the American Medical Missionary College opens 

Sept. 18, 1906. For catalogue and other information, address the Secretary, 

E. L. Eggleston, M. D. 

Battle Creek, Michigan 
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THE NEW ENGLAND SANITARIUM 

■■■■—■ MELROSE, MASSACHUSETTS 

Is the Eastern Branch of the Battle Creek 
Sanitarium and follows the same rational 
principles as to diet, treatment and health 
culture. It is thoroughly equipped with 
every convenience for the care of invalids, 
and with the latest and best appliances 
for the diagnosis and treatment of chronic 
conditions. ? 

The location is truly ideal. Within six 
miles of Boston, and yet completely hid¬ 
den away in midst of the famous Mid¬ 
dlesex Fells, a natural park of 3,500 acres 
preserved by the state on account of the 
wonderful charm and beauty of the 
scenery. 

It is just the place to rest tired nerves 
and recuperate from brain fag; assisted by 

a corps of experienced physicians and trained nurses. 

- ■ ■ Particulars wilh Reference to Accommodations, Methods, Rates, Etc., may be had by Addressing- 

NEW ENGLAND SANITARIUM, Melrose, Mass. 0r MESS* * 



%\)t ^nmspftanta Jsamtartum 





An institute of physiological therapeutics, 
employing the well-known Battle Creek 
methods. Combines the best features of a 
first-class home with all the medical advan¬ 
tages of a modern hospital, and in addition 
has an unsurpassed collection of appliances, 
methods, and facilities for training sick 
people back to health and efficiency. 

Health by training is not palliative, but 
means reconstruction of the whole body. 
This is what we set about to do for every 
one who visits us. For Booklet A, giving 
methods and detailed information, rates, 
etc., address — 

penngphmnfa Sanitarium 

1929 <f£irarD dbe,, • IPbilahelp^ia, ©a. 
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All sleep-producing drugs are POISONOUS. 

Professor Tyndale, the eminent scientist, died from an overdose of medicine. 
His wife administered one or two extra doses of the sleeping potion prescribed 

by his physician with the result that he fell into a 
p. I , profound sleep from which he did not awaken. 

Death in the Many adults and THOUSANDS OF BABIES 

qi • D f* have been killed by sleep-producing drugs. 

oleepmg rotion Most nostrums and patent medi- 

CINES are poisons. 

All sleep-producing nostrums contain DEADLY DRUGS. 

Sleep produced by drugs is NOT natural, healthful sleep. 

THERE IS NO KNOWN DRUG WHICH WILL CURE INSOMNIA. 

A drug which will compel sleep is a paralyzing poison which deadens ev^ry 
nerve-cell and fiber of the whole body. 

A drug which will put a man to sleep will put his liver and stomach to sleep 
also, and in a sufficiently large dose will put his heart to sleep. Then he will 
be dead. This is the explanation of the fact that sleep-producing drugs destroy 
appetite. 

The man who trusts to a drug to make him sleep awakens in the morning 
with no appetite, a feeling of listlessness, enervation, languor, and depression, 
and feels the need of some drug to counteract or antidote the influence of the 
poison from the effects of which he is suffering. 

Thus the use of one nostrum leads to another; and so a demand is created for 
the whole class of meretricious mixtures which are praised as “ brain tonics/* 
" nerve renovators,” and “ rejuvenants.** 

Many sleep-producing nostrums contain alcohol in large proportion, and lead 
to inebriety. 

No intelligent physician will allow his patient to use continuously any hyp¬ 
notic, narcotic, or other sleep-producing drug. 

Remedies of this sort are of value only for temporary use, in some emergency, 
and are rarely needed then. 

Every scientific physician condemns the use of sleep-producing nostrums , 

No wise mother will allow herself to swallow, much less to administer to a 
child, a nostrum or patent medicine which is said to have sleep-producing effects. 

Sleep-producing drugs are rarely ever needed, and when used must be con¬ 
trolled by the wisdom and skill of an experienced physician. 

The ONLY WAY insomnia can be cured is by removal of the causes. 
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The nerve-irritating poisons with which the blood and tissues are filled must 
be removed by proper diet, out-of-door life, exercise, and the disuse of tea, 
coffee, alcohol, and tobacco; in other words, by return to nature. 

Cold, pure air is a better hypnotic than any drug known. 

Open windows, a fresh-air-tube, an open porch bedroom, are proper sleep¬ 
ing arrangements for persons who do not sleep well. 

The body must be kept warm. 

Even the face should be protected in very cold weather. Then the colder 
the air that is breathed, the sounder and more refreshing the sleep. 

Alcohol is perhaps more widely used than any other drug for producing 
sleep. Many thousands of men, and women too, take an alcoholic “ night¬ 
cap ” on going to bed. The Manitoba Indians have a wise saying which such 
people should remember. It is this: ” If a man drinks no fire-water, he wakes 
up well; if he drinks a little, he wakes up ill; if he drinks much, he wakes up 
dead.” 







A DESTRUCTIVE CIVILIZATION 



Startling Results Which the White Man s Perverted Habits Have 
Wrought Among the Noble Maoris of New Zealand 


BY D. H. KRESS. M. D. 


» 


P ROBABLY nowhere on the face of 
the earth could there be found a 
century ago a finer race than that of the 
Maori of New Zealand. 

In physique they al¬ 
most reached perfec¬ 
tion. The habits of 
these people at that 
time were most simple 
and primitive. 

The islands previous 
to the entry of Captain 
Cook contained no do¬ 
mestic or wild animals. 

A native in relating their 
curiosity to ascertain 
the food of the white 
man said that after 
killing the crew of the 
ship “ Boyd/’ they went 
on board and looked 
through the cargo for 
the white man's food. 

First, they discovered 
a barrel of sugar; this 
they tasted but found 
disagreeable to their 
unperverted palates, 
and they threw it into 
the sea. Next they 
sampled some soap 
which they despatched 
in like manner. Then 
they found some flour, 
which was so dry and 
fine that they concluded it could not 
be the white man’s food, so they cast 
it overboard. Among all the cargo 
they found nothing that to them had 


the appearance or taste of food. 

Captain Cook tells us that when he 
first visited New Zealand, he found the 


Maori maidens of New Zealand 

Maoris enjoying perfect and uninter¬ 
rupted health, and that he never ob¬ 
served a single person who appeared 
to have any bodily complaint. Nor 

62 5 
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among the number that were seen naked, 
was once perceived the slightest erup¬ 
tion of the skin, nor the least mark 
which indicated that such eruptions had 
formerly existed. 

Another proof of the health of these 
people was the readiness with which 
wounds they at any 
time received healed 
up. In a man who had 
been shot with a mus¬ 
ket ball through the 
fleshy part of the arm, 

“ his wound seemed 
well digested and in 
so fair a way to be 
healed,” says the Cap¬ 
tain, “ that if I had 
not known that no ap¬ 
plication had been 
made to it, I should 
have inquired with very 
interesting curiosity 
after the vulnerary 
herbs and surgical art 
of the country.” 

“ An additional evi¬ 
dence of the healthiness 
of the New Zealand¬ 
ers,” he says, “ is in the 
great number of old 
men found among 
them. Many of them 
appeared to be very 
ancient, and yet none 
of them were decrepit. 

Although they were 
not equal to the young 
in muscular strength, 
they did not come in the least behind them 
in regard to cheerfulness and vivacity.” 

Since the introduction of so-called 
civilized habits, especially the use of al¬ 
cohol and tobacco, this noble race has 
rapidly degenerated. Having been 
reduced in numbers from 120,000 to 
43,000, skin and other more serious 


diseases are now common among them. 

Chief Justice Stout, of New Zealand, 
in delivering judgment recently in a 
case where a drunken Maori had been 
convicted of theft said: — 

“ As in at least half of the criminal 
cases coming before me, drink was the 


A bit of New Zealand scenery 

cause of this crime. The case shows 
how the Maoris are being degraded 
by contact with so-called civilization. 
If this drinking habit continues , we are 
in measurable distance of the time when 
the Maori race, one of the noblest races 
with which we Anglo-Saxons have ever 
come in contact, will be exterminated. 
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The new environment and the vices of 
the white race are killing out the native 
race only too surely . I do not know 
what the future historian will have to 
say as to the part the white race has 
played in the degradation and destruc¬ 
tion of so noble a race as the Maoris. 
A grave responsibility rests upon us. 
We are allowing the Maoris to be 
decimated by strong drink, and do¬ 


ing little or nothing to save them.” 

The white man owes a duty to this 
people. He has degraded them and he 
should now do his utmost to help them. 
Literature calling attention to the se¬ 
rious influence of tobacco and alcohol 
should be widely circulated. More than 
this, the sale of these poisons alike to 
the white people and the Maoris should 
be prohibited by law. 


THE WHY, WHEN AND WHERE OF SLEEP 


Ample Rest, Pure Air and Regular Habits of Vital Importance 

to the Growing Child 

BY MARY WOOD-ALL.EN, M. D. 


T HE other day I asked a young friend 
w h y we sleep. She replied, " I 
sleep because I am sleepy.” 

“ But why are you sleepy ? ” 

“ O, because.” 

To understand the “ why ” of sleep 
will help us to appreciate its importance. 
There are those who think it justifiable 
to lengthen the hours of pleasure by 
shortening the hours of sleep. 

It is probable that they would act 
more wisely if they understood why we 
sleep. 

Our bodies are made up of infinitesi¬ 
mal particles called cells. Each struc¬ 
ture has its own particular kind of cell. 
There are not only brain cells but bone 
cells, nerve cells, muscle cells, liver cells, 
etc. 

The activity of any structure or or¬ 
gan uses up cell matter. Therefore, 
every motion, every spoken word, every 
thought destroys some portion of our 
bodies. 


The poet says, 

“ Each day we live, 

Each night we die.” 

It would be nearer the truth had he 
said, 

“ Each day we die, 

Each night we live.” 

It is during the day that our varied 
activities are destroying cell structure 
faster than it can be replaced. It is 
during the night, when we are compara¬ 
tively quiescent, that the vital force has 
opportunity to eliminate the dead matter 
resulting from our active day and re¬ 
place it with new material. 

It is not diffcult to understand that 
if destruction exceeds repair, we are 
breaking down, and that irretrievably, 
unless we take more time for sleep. 

When one wakes up in the morning 
feeling refreshed, invigorated and ready 
for renewed effort, it is proof that the 
work of repair has been fully accom- 
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plished, that sleep has performed its 
beneficent mission. 

If, however, one awakens and feels 
still unrefreshed, still heavy of limb and 
dull of mind, it is proof that, for some 
reason, the vital force has not done its 
full work, and the body is still burdened 
with worn-out material; that the work 
that should have been done in the hours 
of sleep has not been accomplished. 

It will be seen from this that there 
can be no unyielding law as to the num¬ 
ber of hours of sleep needed, as one in¬ 
dividual may rest more in four hours 
than another in eight because of consti¬ 
tutional differences. 

The law of sleep may be expressed 
in a general formula which experience 
will be able to fit to each case. 

Thus: Enough sleep should be taken 
to allow the vital force to remove the 
traces of the fatigue of the previous day, 
and enable the individual to rise re¬ 
freshed and ready for the coming activi¬ 
ties and duties of the day. The hour of 
retiring should be early enough to allow 
the requisite quota of sleep to be taken 
during the darkness of the night, leav¬ 
ing the individual ready to arise at an 
early hour in the morning, so that there 
be no excuse for lolling in bed until the 
middle of the forenoon. 

My young friend interrupts me with 
what she evidently thinks is a poser. 

“ If we sleep because of our activities, 
why do we get sleepy when we keep 
still for a long time, as in church, for 
example ? ” 

Because the sitting still has produced 
much the same condition as activity; 
not through a great destruction of all 
matter, but through preventing adequate 
elimination of waste material. The 
breathing has been lessened, and the cir¬ 
culation of the blood diminished; hence 
the dead material has been taken up by 
the blood in decreased quantity and 


eliminated in less degree. If the air is 
bad, as in crowded rooms, whether 
church or theater, the trouble is in¬ 
creased, for not only is dead matter left 
in the body, but more poisons are 
breathed in, and in time the toxic condi¬ 
tions become so overpowering that wake¬ 
fulness is an impossibility. 

The adult finds that seven or eight 
hours of sleep suffices to renew his vigor 
and prepare him for the new day. But 
the child needs far more sleep, for he is 
not only to replace worn-out structure 
during his hours of sleep, but actually 
to create out of his food new material 
for growth. When we realize that the 
new-born infant gains an ounce or more 
a day, that by the time he is five months 
old he should have doubled his weight 
at birth, and have trebled it by the end 
of the first year, we do not wonder that 
he sleeps eighteen or twenty hours a 
day for the first two months; that at 
two years of age he should still be sleep¬ 
ing twelve or thirteen hours out of the 
twenty-four; that at five years he still 
needs ten or eleven hours ; and nine or 
ten hours when lie is twelve years old; 
and all through his teens to sleep from 
nine at night to six in the morning will 
not be too much. 

Upon sufficient sleep in childhood de¬ 
pend largely the strength and stability 
of the bodily structure of maturity. 

Knowing the " why ” of sleep, it is 
not hard to understand that the sleep of 
the child is of as great importance as 
his food. 

All parents are anxious that their chil¬ 
dren should be well fed, but many of 
them are not careful to see that sleep 
enough is secured to permit the nerve 
cell-structure, created from food, to be 
set in its place in the bodily tissues. 

The little “ night-hawk ” who sits up 
till all hours of the night, is being as 
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truly starved as if he were not given 
enough to eat. 

The baby who will not sleep at night 
has something the matter with it which 
should be remedied, or it has been badly 
trained. This last is most likely the 
case- Too often nurses resort to devices 
of various sorts to keep the baby quiet, 
so that the mother can rest; and after 
the nurse has gone, the mother’s life is 
made a burden to her because of the bad 
habits resulting from the nurse’s lack 
of wisdom. 

The inexperienced young mother finds 
herself in a dilemma. She is not aware 
that the nurse has been using “ paci¬ 
fiers ” of various sorts, and when the 
baby cries for his trotting or patting or 
walking, and will not be quieted without 
them, she is alarmed and thinks he must 
be ill. In her anxiety, she walks with 
him and finds he becomes quiet, and so 
the martyrdom of the parents begins. 
They are afraid to put the baby down 
and let him cry. They don’t know what 
damage he may do himself; so they yield 
to his demands, and the domestic tyrant 
begins his sway. 

It needs a good deal of courage for a 
young mother to “ let the baby cry it 
out,” but it is frequently the quickest 
way out of the trouble. If the mother 
is sure that the baby is not really ill, 
that all its wants have been attended to, 
she may then feel safe in letting the 
child cry itself to sleep once or twice. 
This will usually suffice. 

A few weeks ago I had an opportunity 
to help a young mother in just such a 
dilemma. The baby was six months old 
and had been rocked to sleep in mother’s 
arms. She desired to break the habit. 
I took the responsibility of letting him 
cry. The mother went out of hearing. 
I remained near to assure her that he 
was being cared for. Two seances were 
enough. The habit was broken, and 


there has been no trouble since. Now 
the baby goes happily to his bed, wide 
awake. In a short time he drops asleep 
and his sleep is sounder than when he 
was rocked. Our baby, now a year old, 
has never been rocked to sleep, and 
knows already that bed is the place for 
babies that are tired and therefore cross. 

It is usually the plan to nurse babies 
to sleep, but to my mind this method is 
open to criticism. 

Of course, tiny babies sleep right after 
nursing. But even then they should not 
be nursed in order to put them to sleep. 
That is, they should be laid down, even 
if awake and allowed to go to sleep. As 
they grow old enough to spend some 
little time awake they can be nursed on 
waking up. Then they will be comfort¬ 
able and happy while awake. At a regu¬ 
lar time they can be laid down for their 
nap and will sleep until the next nursing 
time, so insuring respite from a fretful 
half-hour of waiting until the next feed¬ 
ing. It also insures a sounder, more 
restful sleep. 

The time and frequency of the baby’s 
naps is a puzzling question to the mother, 
who often is disturbed because baby 
will not take his afternoon nap. I some¬ 
times wonder if we do not ask too much 
day sleep from the child after eight or 
ten months. If a morning nap of two 
hours is taken, one could hardly expect 
an afternoon nap also, unless the child 
remains up rather late in the evening- 
At any rate, the afternoon nap, if taken, 
should not be continued later than 4 p. m. 
if the child is to go to bed early for the 
night. With the long morning nap and 
none in the afternoon, the meal-time can 
be arranged comfortably and the child 
go to bed by 5 or 6 p. m. to remain for 
the night. By two years of age the 
morning nap will probably not be more 
than an hour, or possibly less, and the 
afternoon nap will doubtless be objected 
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to by the child. If none is taken the 
bedtime may still come as early as 6 or 
7 p. m. 7:30 is a good bedtime for 
children up to six or seven years of age. 
After that, 8 o’clock until ten or twelve 
years old, when 8:30 o’clock remains 
a good retiring hour until a year or so 
later. 

Remembering why we sleep, we can 
judge whether the child is getting 
enough by his willingness to get up at 
a reasonable hour. If he wants to lie 
in bed late, it will be wise to secure more 
sleep for him by an earlier retiring hour. 
It is unjust to waken the child out of 
a sound sleep and compel him to get 
up; but it is perfectly right to make his 
bedtime earlier and earlier, until we have 
reached the time which will insure his 
having enough sleep by the appointed 
rising hour. 

Frequently better sleep is secured by 
an hour of quiet in the afternoon and by 
avoiding all exciting games in the eve¬ 
ning. 

“ I thought it was quite important 
that children go happily to bed, and yet 
you object to the evening frolic,” cries 
one critic. 

There is a difference between happi¬ 
ness and exciting hilarity. The nervous 
child may be made so excited by his eve¬ 
ning romp that he can not quickly go to 
sleep, but tosses restlessly until the brain 
disturbance has subsided. Happiness, 
the dictionary says, is (t more positive 
than comfort, more serene and rational 
than pleasure.” 

To secure a happy going to bed, the 
child should go willingly; hence the ne¬ 
cessity of fixing the time of going into 
a habit which makes it easy to go. 
There should be a care of physical con¬ 
ditions which will produce a restful feel¬ 
ing of bodily comfort. Then there can 
be a pleasant talk with mother which 
gives the feeling of human sympathy, 


and a little talk with God which gives 
a sense of loving protection, and the child 
is left in quiet peace to his slumbers. 

There should not be talking over of 
unpleasant things, no scolding or fault¬ 
finding at bedtime, for it will disturb 
the brain and create unrestful conditions 
that tend to “ murder sleep.” 

“ I should think, then,” interposes one 
critic, “ that it would be objectionable 
to let the baby cry itself to sleep.” 

So it would, if it were a constant oc¬ 
currence. But we do it once or twice 
in order that the child may learn how 



to go to sleep quietly by himself; and so 
we begin the habit that, later, will en¬ 
able him to go happily to his sleep. 

Where the child shall sleep is a mat¬ 
ter of no little importance, and some¬ 
times quite a puzzle to the mother whose 
house has limited sleeping space. It is 
self-evident that the baby should not 
sleep between two grown persons, as 
he is then compelled to breathe the poi¬ 
sonous emanations from their bodies. 
The bed might be wide enough for him 
to sleep on the front side, if there were 
no danger of his falling out. 

One woman arranged this by having 
a galvanized iron guard on the front 
edge of the bed. This she padded. The 
baby could be laid up close to this, and 
covered with his own blanket. He was 
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in easy reach of the mother’s hand and 
could therefore be watched. 

Another mother placed the baby’s 
bassinet on two chairs and made a little 
bed on these- 

Still another mother whom space 



would not admit the extra chairs, had a 
hook put in the ceiling over the foot 
of the bed and suspended the bassinet 
from that. 

The hooded basket, known as the 
bassinet, is a great convenience during 
the first months of the baby’s life, as it 
gives both shade and protection; yet I 
am inclined to believe that the child does 
not sleep as well under the hood as when 
the head is less shut in. The hood con¬ 
fines the air and in time it must become 
impure. The pretty draperies of the 
bassinet are attractive to the eye but 
not truly hygienic. 

An ordinary clothes basket is quite 
as practical as the most ornate bassinet, 


with the advantage of being of use after 
having served as the baby’s bed. 

Cradles are so much a thing of the 
past that it hardly seems necessary to 
mention them. They are clumsy and 
space-cumbering, and experience has 
demonstrated their needlessness. The 
child who is never rocked to sleep never 
demands it, and surely sleeps more 
soundly than the one whose brains are 
hypnotized by the rythmic swaying of 
the cradle. 

The great needs of the sleeping child 
are quiet, darkness, and pure air. It 
is true that the baby can learn to sleep 
amid noise and confusion, and equally 
true that such sleep can not be as re¬ 
freshing as that which is accompanied 
by quiet. On the other hand, the com¬ 
fort of the rest of the family should be 
somewhat taken into account. Ordinary 
quiet conversation should be permitted, 
rather than having every one condemned 
to absolute silence because “ Sh-sh, you’ll 
wake the baby.” 

Darkness may be secured by having 
dark shades to the windows or a dark 
screen placed between the baby’s bed 
and the light. This also serves to pro¬ 
tect from draughts which may result 
from the open window. 

How to keep the air of the bedroom 
pure is a problem. The baby’s mattress 
should be protected by a rubber sheet 
over which is spread a thin quilt and the 
sheet. These last should be dried and 
aired out-of-doors daily. Diapers should 
never be hung up in the bedroom to 
dry, but should be rinsed out in clear 
water after every using and dried out- 
of-doors. All clothing of adults satu¬ 
rated with perspiration should be kept 
out of the bedroom as also all boots, 
shoes, etc. These render the air foul 
and unwholesome. It would be well if 
they could be left out-of-doors entirely 
at night and purified by the air. 
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People are beginning to learn the 
value of out-door air as the great puri¬ 
fier and health-giver. We read of the 
out-door air cure for many maladies. 
If we are wise we will prevent illness 
by letting out-doors into our houses even 
at night. 

The baby needs pure air, and if well 
protected can sleep at night in rooms 
where windows are open, or even take 
his day nap out-of-doors. 

How to protect the children while 
asleep puzzles many a mother. Devices 
for fastening down the bedclothes are 
numerous, but one of the best plans is 
to make the night clothes long enough 
to draw in as a bag at the bottom, or as 
drawers with feet. These allow the 
child to roll about with no danger of 
becoming uncovered. 

I am inclined to believe, however, that 
we are needlessly uneasy about the dan¬ 
ger for the child of sleeping uncovered 
in moderate weather. 

Our little one-year-old has gone bare¬ 
footed most of his life. As he kicks off 


the cover at night, we have let him sleep 
uncovered in moderate weather, and he 
has never had a sign of a cold in his 
life, not even a snuffle. His legs feel 
cool but his feet are always warm. If 
we cover him, he is restless until he has 
kicked the cover off, after which he lies 
still and sleeps quietly. In cold weather 
he wears a heavier nightgown made with 
a drawstring around the bottom, and 
sleeves. 

The sleep of a child is sacred and 
should never be needlessly disturbed 
As we look upon the little quiet figure, 
wrapped in the repose of sleep, knowing 
all that those mysterious hours are do¬ 
ing for the child in making over his 
body into a newness of life, we think 
of Mrs. Browning's beautiful lines; — 

" Of all the thoughts of God that are 
Borne inward unto souls afar, 

Along the Psalmist's music deep, 

Now tell me if that any is, 

For gift of grace, surpassing this, 

‘He giveth His beloved sleep.’” 


LIMBURGER WAS GUILTY 


Man Who Sold It Sued by Father of 
the Boy It Killed 


A case recently appeared before the 
city court of Chicago, in which a man 
was charged with being responsible for 
the death of a boy who died soon after 
eating a piece of limburger cheese. The 
following illuminating account of the 
court proceedings ought to be an effec¬ 
tive antidote for the appetite for lim¬ 
burger : — 

“ The crisis came in the limburger 
cheese case in Part V of the City Court, 
yesterday, when William H. Knox, at¬ 
torney for Leo Kuehn, the defendant, 
asked the Court to charge the jury that 


limburger cheese is only fit to eat when 
it is in a state of putrefaction and smells 
its worst. 

“ Judge McCarthy shifted uneasily in 
his chair. 

“ 1 1 think that the jury will take cog¬ 
nizance of the fact that limburger cheese 
smells badly, and that the older it is 
the worse it smells/ began the Court, 
when a sympathetic look from the com¬ 
posite face of the jury made the rest of 
the sentence unnecessary. 

“ Everybody laughed. 

“ The case was humorous. It only 
became tragical when it was whispered 
that Maurice Rosenberg, expert legal 
investigator, had a piece of cheese in a 
sealed iron box which he would exhibit 
if the Court wished. Judge, jury, and 
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witnesses looked as if they intended to 
try the fire-escapes. The cheese was not 
produced. 

“ Christian Siemers, charged that his 
two-year-old son Otto died suddenly 
July 11, 1902, after eating a piece of lim- 
burger cheese, and sued Leo Kuehn, who 
sold the cheese, for damages. He al¬ 
leged that the cheese was putrefied and 
that it caused the child’s death. 

" Lawyers James O’Neill and Jacob 
Frank, both of House, Grossman & Vor- 
liaus, appeared for the prosecution. 

“ Kuehn testified that when he heard 
that the honor of his limburger had been 
attacked, he ate half a pound of it before 
a policeman. ‘It didn’t taste bad,' he s?.id. 

“ ' I winder how near the policeman 
was to him?’ murmured a juryman. 

“ Mr. Rompf, manufacturer and im¬ 
porter of cheeses, w r as called as an ex¬ 
pert witness. 

“ ‘ What is the differentiating quality 
of limburger?’ asked Mr. O’Neill. 

“ Mr. Rompf looked puzzled. 

“ * What is there peculiar about it ? ' 
repeated Mr. O’Neill. 

“ ‘ It stinks! * said Mr. Rompf, ‘ and 
the more it stinks the better it is.’ 

“ In spite of this expert testimony the 
jury returned a sympathetic verdict of 
$100 for the plaintiff.” 


COURT A TRIBUNAL OF 
REFORM 


St. Louis Judge Adopts New Treatment 
for Drunkards with Remark¬ 
able Results 


W E shall be just in judging of 
other men only; "when we are 
charitable. See, therefore, that you 
exercise your office cautiously and 
charitably, lest in passing judgment 
upon the criminal you commit a greater 
wrong than that for which you condemn 


him, and the consequences of which 
must be eternal.” 

This admonition of the noble-minded 
Southern thinker, Albert Pike, was 
taken by Judge Pollard as his guiding 
rule when he was appointed Judge of the 
Second District Police Court of St. 
Louis. In following his rule he has in¬ 
augurated a great work in redeeming 
drunkards, introducing into the courts 
a new method for their treatment by 
which hundreds of men have been re¬ 
formed who would otherwise in all 
probability have been brutalized by 
judicial procedure. 

Instead of pressing the weak and the 
offending downward, Judge Pollard en¬ 
deavors to help them upward. “ As 
long as the germ of good is not dead,” 
he says, '* I believe it is the duty of the 
court to save drunkards from them¬ 
selves and for their families. I would 
rather make my court a tribunal of 
reformation than of punishment. 

The Arena describes the Judge’s 
method of dealing with all but hopeless 
cases: There was another class of pris¬ 
oners brought to the bar by drink, far 
more numerous than the confirmed 
drunkards, who, he believed, might be 
redeemed to the state and to their fami¬ 
lies by a double restraint: one an ap¬ 
peal to their manhood and all the better 
elements of their nature; the other the 
threat of the consequences of the viola¬ 
tion of the pledge given to the state. 

He knew that the old way, the easy 
way, for the judge who did not feel the 
tremendous responsibility resting on a 
judicial official who holds the fate of 
human lives in his hand, was to fine 
every offender five, ten, or twenty dol¬ 
lars, and in default to send him to the 
workhouse to break stone with many 
men more degraded, brutal, and criminal 
than himself, until the fine was worked 
out. But he also knew that the result 
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of such sentence was in most cases to 
further brutalize the victim of drink. 
After such a sentence the man, if he 
had not become a criminal by associa¬ 
tion and the sense of degradation, 
would still have less power and incen¬ 
tive to resist temptation than he had 
before he entered the workhouse. 

When the drunkard who is not a con¬ 
firmed toper is arraigned and the case 
heard, the judge imposes a heavy fine 
which will necessitate sixty days in the 
workhouse, breaking stone. This sentence, 
however, is held in suspense if the guilty 
party will sign a pledge which he has 
framed, to abstain from drink for a year. 

Three years have passed since this 
innovation, which the conventionalist 
pessimists so freely predicted would 
prove a dismal failure, was put in oper¬ 
ation, and up to the present time not 
more than two persons in one hundred 
thus put on their honor have fallen. 
The effect of showing the victim of 
drink that the court is interested in his 
reclamation, and is willing to give him 
a chance to prove his manhood, and the 
knowledge that if he fails to keep his 
pledge sixty days of hard work break¬ 
ing stone in the workhouse are before 
him, exert a double check. The success 
of the innovation has exceeded the most 
sanguine expectations of the judge and 
his friends. 


ENVIRONMENT vs. HEREDITY 


Interesting Conclusions Drawn by Mr. Bur¬ 
bank from Series of Experiments 
with Plant Life 

H IS experiments with plant life have 
led Mr. Burbank to the conclusion 
that environment plays at least as im¬ 
portant a part in the development of 
man as heredity—that heredity itself is, 
in fact, but the sum of past environ¬ 


ments. His view point is that of the 
optimist. He believes that the best 
human attributes may be—though it 
does not follow that they always will be 
—developed in the most unpromising 
material through selective environment. 

“ When certain hereditary tendencies 
are almost indelibly ingrained,” says 
Mr. Burbank, “ environment will have 
a hard battle to effect a change in the 
child, but that a change can be wrought 
by the surroundings we all know. The 
particular subject may at first be stub¬ 
born against these influences, but re¬ 
peated application of the same modify¬ 
ing forces in succeeding generations will 
at last accomphsh the desired object. 
There is no doubt that if a child with 
a vicious temper be placed in an en¬ 
vironment of peace and quiet the tem¬ 
per will change. Put a boy born of 
gentle white parents among Indians, and 
he will grow up like an Indian. Let the 
child born of criminal parents have a 
setting of morality and decency, and 
the chances are that he will not grow 
into a criminal, but into an upright man. 
I do not say that heredity will not 
sometimes assert itself, of course. When 
the criminal instinct crops out in an 
individual it might appear as if en¬ 
vironment were leveled to the ground, 
but in succeeding generations the effect 
of constant higher environment can not 
fail to become fixed.” 

“ Let the children’s souls drink in all 
that is pure and sweet. Rear them, if 
possible, amid pleasant surroundings. 
If they come into the world with souls 
groping in darkness, let them see and 
feel the light. Let Nature teach them 
the lessons of good and proper living, 
combined with an abundance of well- 
balanced nourishment. Put the best in 
them in contact with the best outside. 
They will absorb it as a plant does the 
sunshine and the dew.” 






What the White Race May Learn from 

the Indian 

BY GEORGE WHARTON JAMES 

IX 

O N the trip made recently from and to certain characteristics which 
Yuma to the Salton Sea, down the are by no means confined to them, 
overflow of the Colorado River, I found but that belong to most Indians, and 
occasion to watch my two Indians in urged their emulation. Some of these 


i tic two Indian* and lour wnue men wno accompanied George vVnarton James to the Salton Sea, 

caught in the Mesquite 


contact with four white men of more 
than ordinary intelligence and ability. 
In some important things the Indians 
lost nothing by the comparison. In¬ 
deed, several times I called the atten¬ 
tion of my white companions to them, 


will form the subject of this article. 

One member of my party was a“rev- 
erend ” — a missionary. He was a fine, 
open-hearted fellow whom we all liked, 
but every once in a while—indeed, 1 
ought to say frequently—he would make 
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suggestions to the Indian to go here, 
or go there, which finally called forth 
(from me) a forceful rebuke- Let me 
explain the situation fully. When we 
came to the place where the Colorado 
River left its banks and entered the 
mesquite forest, its waters were natu¬ 
rally much divided. As we did not know 
where each current led, and how soon 
it would spread so as to render further 
progress in our boats impossible, it was 
a situation that called for great knowl¬ 
edge as to determining the course of 
the best and deepest current, and quick 
decision, for, as we were carried along 
among mesquites, a few moments of in¬ 
decision meant being thrust into a mes¬ 
quite tree, perhaps, where cruel thorns 
spared no one because of his indecision. 
Reader, do you know what a mesquite 
is ? Its proper name should be <f me 
scratch.” If you come within ten feet 
of one it verily seems to reach out for 
you and scratch you somewhere. Im¬ 
agine your thorniest rosebush multiplied 
by fifty and all concentrated and con¬ 
densed into one tree with thorns much 
longer, far more pointed and with poi¬ 
son lurking on the end of them, and you 
have a not very much exaggerated idea 
of the mesquite. Now to have our mis¬ 
sionary friend bawling out all the time, 

” Better go this way,” or “ Better go 
that,” was both annoying and useless, 
so T finally told him I had brought the 
Indian because I knew that he knew 
a thousand-fold more of such a current 
and how to get through this wilderness 
of mesquite than I did. “ And,” said I, 

“ as far as I am concerned, I should fed 
it was an impertinence for me to make 
even a suggestion to the Indian. He 
knoivs, where I guess , and yet as you 
know, I have had far more experience 
in this kind of thing than you have. 
Don’t you think it wiser for you to add 
a little more silence to your posses¬ 
sions ? ” 


Jim, the Indian 
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He was, as I have said, a royal-hearted 
fellow and he took my rebuke in a manly, 
Christian way, for a few moments' re- 
ilection showed him that what I said 
was wisdom. 

Now while these wild and foolish sug¬ 
gestions were being made to the Indian, 
what did he do? It was most interest¬ 
ing to me to watch him. Instead of re¬ 
plying and arguing with a whole lot of 
vehement words, he smiled quietly, 
looked at me to see if I approved of 
the suggestion, and when he saw my 
absolutely impassive face, went on fol¬ 
lowing his own course. Had he been 
a white man—or like most white men— 
he would have shouted back that he was 
going some other way, or called his ad¬ 
viser a fool, or informed him that he 
knew his business, or some other equally 
agreeable thing. 

The serenity of mind in the Indian is 
often called impassiveness or stolidity. 
It shows how little the critics have 
known of the Indian to speak thus. They 
are as sensitive as children, morbidly so 
sometimes, but they have the self-con¬ 
trol not to show it, and in matters like 
this, where they are sure their knowl¬ 
edge is superior to that of their adviser, 
they go on with a proud disregard of 
criticism or censure. 

This calmness was also shown in the 
face of danger. Several times we came 
to places where there was both difficulty 
and danger. We had three boats. In 
the first were Jim (the Indian) and my¬ 
self. seeking out the way; in the second, 
Indian Joe and Mr. Louis Francis 
Brown (business manager of the Bur¬ 
ton-Holmes lectures) ; and in the third 
his reverence and two others. When we 
came to the thrilling places, Jim soon 
learned that he was to take the respon¬ 
sibility, save where there was time and 
opportunity to discuss matters with me, 
with a dignified self-reliance he made 


his choice and then awaited results. If 
they were unpleasant, as they often were, 
there was no murmuring, no shouting, 
no remonstrance. He took things as 
they came and made the best of them. 
The second boat followed and there was 
little more said there than in our boat; 
but from the third came a constant bab¬ 
ble of voices, cries to do this or that, 
shouts of warning, remonstrance, and 



Sin-ye-la, the Guide 


fault-finding. I could not help contrast¬ 
ing the demeanor of the Indians with 
that of the civilized whites, and wishing 
that the latter could and would learn 
the lesson so clearly taught. 

The quickness of Jim's observations 
and his decisions were remarkable, and 
I wished my boys (and girls, too, for 
that matter) might have gone to school 
to him for a year or two. He saw where 
the sand bars were that I could not see; 
he could tell which way the wind was 
blowing, when to me it seemed to be 
blowing several directions at once; he 
was generally able to tell where the larg¬ 
est amount of water was flowing, and 
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only two or three times did he make a 
mistake so that we had to turn back. 
And when those times came, there was 
no grumbling, no murmuring, no finding 
fault. He accepted the disagreeable in¬ 
evitable just as easily and readily as he 
accepted the pleasant- Many white men 



Wa-lu-tha-ma, Havasupian Guide 


have not learned this lesson. I have had 
men with me on various trips who have 
simply been an intolerable nuisance be¬ 
cause of their whining, whimpering, and 
complaining. Those of my readers who 
care to read Chapter Fifteen in my “ In 
and Around the Grand Canyon/' and the 
story of the Britisher on page 18 and 
onward in “ The Indians of the Painted 
Desert Region/' will see that I know 


that of which I speak. And these are 
but two experiences out of many similar 
ones. Yet I have been with Indians 
again and again in places of distress, 
deprivation, and danger, and in all my 
experiences have not heard a half hour's 
unpleasant words. Once I started to 
explore a series of side canyons of the 
great Grand Canyon. My guide was 
Sin-ye-la, an intelligent Havasupai. We 
had a most arduous trip; ran out of 
water and food; our horses gave out 
and we had to catch, saddle, and ride 
unbroken steeds, and finally he caught 
a wild mule upon which we placed the 
pack. The horrors and anguish of that 
trip I have never written, yet there was 
not a suggestion of complaining from 
Sin-ye-la, until I decided to leave the 
canyons and go across the desert to a 
certain spot where he did not wish to 
accompany me. Even then he merely 
stated his case with little or no argument 
and when I proved obdurate, refused to 
accompany me, and in fifteen minutes 
we parted, good friends, he to go his 
way, and I mine. 

Another time, as recorded in my Can¬ 
yon book, I was caught in a marble trap 
with Wa-lu-tha-ma, where it seemed im¬ 
possible that we could ever escape. The 
Indian’s calmness was almost too much. 
He was almost as resigned as a Mahom- 
medan who believes in Fate. Yet, 
though I remonstrated with him for his 
despairing attitude so that we eventu¬ 
ally got out, I believe I would rather 
have that bravery of despair, which 
dares to face death without complaining 
or whimpering, rather than the fault¬ 
finding, “ Why did you bring me into 
such dangers ? ” or “ Shall I ever get 
out of this horrible place?" that some 
white men indulge in* 

When, on the Salton trip, we came 
to the beginning of the most dangerous 
part where I had been told we could go 
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“ fifty miles in fifty minutes,” and there 
were many rapids which would dash our 
boats to pieces and where undermined 
cliffs, forty, fifty, and more feet high, 
were likely to be suddenly precipitated 
into the river, and might fall upon us 
and our boats and send us to instant de¬ 
struction ; when I told him of these trips 
he calmly looked me fairly in the eye 
and answered my question, “ You afraid 
to go, Jim?” with a counter question: 
“ You afraid? ” And when I said “ No,” 


mon with an Indian. The facing of dan¬ 
ger and death is part of their every-day 
life. It calls for the exercise of no spe¬ 
cial virtues. Strong in body, daring in 
mind, fearless in soul, duty must be done 
and done unhesitatingly, regardless of 
whether danger or death are lurking 
near. I am free to confess this large 
bold faith in life and the Supreme pleases 
me. The man who is always seeking 
to guard his own life, who refuses to 
run any risks, who never goes except 



The boats with which George Wharton James, made the trip down the Rapids to the Alamo River 


and answered his further " You swim?” 
with a “Yes!” he immediately replied, 
“ All right, I go.” 

Of course I do not wish for one mo¬ 
ment to suggest that this virtue of cour¬ 
age is not the white man’s. For love of 
home and country white men will go to 
death with a smile on their lips. But 
in work which the world does not see, 
where men are simply paid $2.00 a day 
wages, to face danger and possible death 
as a matter of course, this I have found 
rare with the white man and very com- 


where all is safe, may be a more com¬ 
fortable man to live with, but as for me 
I prefer the spirit of the man who dares 
and trusts; the man who does the unsafe 
things because it is his duty to do them, 
and who faces death and thinks nothing 
of it. The man who is prodigal of his 
strength and courage and faith is the 
man who saves them. The man who 
is constantly watchful lest he overdo, 
who refuses to run any risks, who would 
rather run away than dare, is the one 
who, in the end, will be found short in 
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manhood and worthy accomplishment. 

So T emulate the Indian in these 
things and seek to be like him. This 
prodigality and strength in work calls 
for more comment. Labor unions are 
making one of the greatest mistakes of 
their career in restricting the full exer¬ 
cise of a man’s energy. In limiting his 
daily output they are bucking against 
that which every man should strive to 
possess; viz., 
the spirit of 
prodigal en¬ 
ergy in work. 

My Indian 
would row all 
day, and after 
a few hours 
of especially 
hard work I 
would ask if 
I might not 
relieve him. 

“ No; he like 
'em,” was his 
reply invari¬ 
ably. fie liked 
his work. It 
was a joy to 
him. What 
was the re¬ 
sult ? A body 
of tested 
steel; lungs 
equal to 
every demand; muscles that responded 
to every strain; eyes as clear as 
stars, brain quick and alert because 
of a healthy body made and kept so by 
hard, continuous labor. We are told 
that the Indians are lazy. It is not true. 
Some few may be, but the Indians of 
the Southwest do their work heartily 
and well, and with a prodigal energy 
that is as novel and startling to most 
white men as it is educative and sug¬ 
gestive to them. As for me, I have 


learned the lesson. When I reach a 
station and have time, I walk to my hotel 
and refuse to allow any one to carry 
my usually heavy grips. I seek for the 
physical exercise. Many a time I ar¬ 
range for an arduous exploring trip in 
order to compel myself to great exer¬ 
tions. I know that when I get started I 
must go on, and in the going on, though 
I get very weary, I know I am developing 

power and 
hoarding up 
health, en¬ 
ergy, and 

strength for 
future use. 

A few weeks 
ago I started 
with a com¬ 
rade for a 
few hundreds 
of miles of 
tramping and 
riding over 
the Colorado 
Desert, up 
m o u n t a i m 
trails, through 
waterless 
wastes. My 
part of the 
journey was 
shortened by 
circumstances 
over which I 
had no control, but my assistant and ar¬ 
tist took the whole trip, arduous and ex¬ 
hausting though it was, and I envied 
him and regretted my inability to go 
along. 

Another thing my Indian helpers have 
taught me. That is a prompt readiness 
to obey in any service they have agreed 
to perform or anything that comes le¬ 
gitimately in the course of their work. 
There is no holding back, no remon¬ 
strance, no finding fault, no crying out 
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that they were not engaged to do this. 
They perform the service not only with¬ 
out a murmur, but with a ready willing¬ 
ness that is delightful in this age when 
every one expects a tip for the slightest 
service. This comes from two things; 
viz., a strong, healthy body which re¬ 
sponds willingly to any ordinary de 1 
mands upon it, and a healthy state of 
mind which neither resents service nor 
wishes to measure every expenditure of 
energy in a momentary balance. We 
are making a grand mistake in basing 
our present-day civilization upon mate¬ 
rial wealth. “ What is there in it for 
me?” should be more than a query ap¬ 
plying to mere cash. What is there in 
it of service, of helpfulness to my fel¬ 
low-man, of healthfulness to myself, of 
increase of my own strength and power. 
The men who are relied upon by em¬ 


ployers and by the nation are not the 
men who have selfishly sought their own 
momentary gain. There is no doubt 
that such seekers often seem to gain and 
do really gain a temporary advantage; 
but it is not a real advantage. It is an 
advantage of pocket gained at a loss of 
manhood, physical, mental, and spiritual, 
and that man who is not worth more 
in body, mind, and soul than his pocket, 
can never be much of a man. 

So I thank thee, dusky brother of the 
plains, the mountains, the forests, and 
the canyons for this lesson and all the 
other lessons you have taught me. I 
am grateful for the lessons of the higher 
civilization. I prize and treasure them, 
but equally am I under obligation to 
thee, thou red-skin, for recalling to me 
some primitive principles which civiliza¬ 
tion ignores at its peril. 
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The New Physical Training for Children 


BY M. WILMA SULLIVAN 

(Article and illustrations reproduced from the Delineator by special permission) 



F OR many years educators—and chil¬ 
dren—have felt the need of some¬ 
thing to take the place of the stiff and 
dull gymnastic drill for the young, which 
has been proved as fatiguing mentally 
as an equal amount of time spent on 
mathematics. 

Exercise is a necessity, but exercise 
with a pleasureable excitation of the 
attention has a far more beneficial ef¬ 
fect. The kindergarten idea of having 
games does not wholly answer the de¬ 
mand from the physical standpoint, 
and the physical educator’s idea of 
exercises to develop muscles does not 
meet the demands of modern educa¬ 
tion. It has seemed that a union of the 
two points, or the projection of the 
child’s imagination into the regular 
gymnastic exercises was necessary to 
relieve the mind of strain and to make 
it alert and responsive with a good phys¬ 
ical activity. 


Some time ago Miss Mari Ruef 
Hofer, author of several books for edu¬ 
cators and famous for her work with 
children, conceived the idea that the edu¬ 
cational principle of the simultaneous 
development of the mental, physical, and 
emotional nature of the child might best 
be realized through a well-organized 
plan of physical education, and so came 
forward with some rich suggestions for 
the practical work. Last year, under the 
supervision of Dr. Thomas Dennison 
Wood, of the Physical Educational De¬ 
partment of Teachers’ College, Colum¬ 
bia University, Miss Bell Ragnar Par¬ 
sons, instructor in elementary physical 
training at the Horace Mann School, 
planned and put to the test a series of 
programmes based upon this theory. 

The first aim in the new plan of phys¬ 
ical development is to keep the child’s 
mind on the activity and not on himself 
as acting, making use of the imaginative 
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and dramatic powers to give pleasure 
to the physical exercises. The physical 
always holds first place; the imaginative 
and dramatic are used simply as a 
stimulus. It is not desired to produce 


be satisfied and the field for childish 
play enlarged and enriched; thus, while 
enjoying this recreative activity, chil¬ 
dren reap all the physical benefits of 
the regular gymnastic work, their pow- 



the mere athlete nor yet alone the aes¬ 
thetic, but a body well controlled in ac¬ 
tion or repose, quick in response, defi¬ 
nite, correct, easy, and graceful. In 
fact, the aim is co-ordination, equal and 
simultaneous development of body and 
mind without mental strain. 

So with due respect to the investiga¬ 
tions of the conservative man and the 
criticism of the mother, the little child 
was asked to lead, and upon his instinct¬ 
ive, spontaneous activities Miss Parsons 
has based her progressive and syste¬ 
matic exercises for sound physical de¬ 
velopment, following well-known peda¬ 
gogical principles. 

The programmes resulting from the 
practical test at the Horace Mann 
School are full of the material which 
makes it possible for physical work to 
be carried into the home, and I suggest 
to the mother—wiser always than the 
philosopher—that until physical educa¬ 
tion in schools is more nearly correct, 
she look to the physical growth of her 
children by encouraging their natural 
activities. Their instinct to imitate may 


ers of observation are sharpened and a 
new interest and sympathy for all life 
is awakened. 

In the imitation of animals, besides 
the beneficial results of the free move¬ 
ments of the large muscles, a high ideal 
of physical perfection is instilled. For 
instance, with tigers one would choose 
to imitate the largest, strongest, and 
most graceful in movement. The flying 
bounds of the kangaroo suggest the 
power of physical strength well directed. 
To imitate it, stand with the arms lifted 
in imitation of the small forelegs and all 
the weight thrown on the balls of the 
feet ready for the spring. The breathing 
apparatus must not be cramped; the 
chest is well up and the lungs filled; 
otherwise continuous leaping will be im¬ 
possible. 

The frog, from the deep, knee-bend¬ 
ing position with the hands touching the 
floor, demands even longer sustained 
and better controlled breathing, because 
of the more extensive leap. 

From the elephant we get the slow, 
heavy step; the body is relaxed from the 
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hips and one arm falls limply close to 
the head to represent the trunk. This 
relaxation puts the organism in a state 
of receptivity, and recuperation follows. 

The imitation of birds flying gives a 
thought of lightness, physical freedom 
and grace, and only free, unconscious 
movements are graceful. Rise on the 
toes, lift the head, spread the arms and 
run lightly, as if supported by air. No¬ 
tice different birds and try to describe 
each kind. After frequent bird imita¬ 
tion, it is no trouble to walk lightly and 
easily, with the weight of the body where 
it belongs and the chest in good position, 
with plenty of room for deep breathing. 

Correct positions for active play are 
encouraged through dramatization of 
the appealing sports, and while opening 
a new vein of pleasure, the same splen¬ 
did exercise is realized. Flying the kite 
is a popular sport, so why not describe 
just how it is done? Toss it up, run a 
little, unwind cord, guide it, run with it, 
and wind up. 

Who can push a swing the highest? 


onstrate the art? Mothers and children 
may supply many different additional 
suggestions for amusement which will 
at the same time afford good exercise. 

The Nature theme offers a good illus¬ 
tration of how this work develops the 
emotional side as well as the physical. 

The Spring, awakening with its out¬ 
burst of new life, stirs within the heart 
of every child an emotion of sympathy. 
The wind in the treetops seems to lift 
him up, and create in him a desire for 
expression. lie wants to sway and dance 
with the branches, to feel the freedom 
of the birds and the power of the waters. 
It is more than motion or activity that 
appeals to him. He feels a hidden life, 
an invisible force, a personality which 
is bound to manifest itself in action. 

The first stirring of life in the spring 
is the wind; the child feels its power 
and force and is stirred to resistance. 
He loves to run against it, to meet it 
face to face, to battle with it and not 
be baffled by it. Unconsciously he ex- 
oands his chest, lifts up his head, leans 



Practice the stretch. With a deep breath 
gather energy, rise on toes and push 
outward to arms’ length. > 

Girls receive much criticism in ball 
throwing, and there are many boys who 
deserve some. Now, who can best dem- 


forward and runs with a determination 
to conquer. 

If the child has once had an actual 
experience of this kind, a repetition of 
the same activity in play will recall to 
him the emotion 0 aroused by the reality. 
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And what emotions are more worth en¬ 
couraging than courage and determina¬ 
tion? Mothers should enrich and vital¬ 
ize the child’s aimless play upon every 
occasion by suggesting such little dram- 


supply the greatest number of wind ac¬ 
tivities and demonstrate most correctly. 

Trees are a familiar subject and im¬ 
mediately suggest firmness (deep-root¬ 
edness) and erectness (good position). 



atizations as his exuberance of spirits 
warrants. 

Running with the arms back and out¬ 
ward and the palms forward, at the same 
time holding back as if facing pressure, 
aside from the benefits of emotions, ex¬ 
cites invigoration and stimulates the cir¬ 
culation. 

Every boy and girl has seen the weath¬ 
ercock twisting and turning, indicating 
the direction of the wind; and many 
have noticed the tall, erect weathervane 
with the arms straight out twisting to 
the right and to the left, with a perfectly 
firm base. This imitation will afford 
great amusement and produce and pre¬ 
serve flexibility, a distinguishing char¬ 
acteristic of youth; and there is no bet¬ 
ter exercise for establishing a correct 
poise of the body, lacking which even 
a child’s body may take on an appear¬ 
ance of old age or deformity. 

There is also the windmill with its 
arms turning and whirling in the 
breezes. It is a good plan for a number 
of children, after thinking out several 
demonstrations of the wind, to join in 
a contest before judges to see which can 


Moreover, one is at once inspired to 
imitate the typical contour and the 
characteristic movements, the swaying 
of the treetops (rhythmic movements of 
the head and arms), the bending of the 
trees during a storm (flexibility), also 
the swirling of the willow for relaxa¬ 
tion. 

Other exercises suggested by the sub¬ 
ject of trees are the activities of the 
woodman—good, vigorous exercises for 
the development of the arm muscles and 
for exciting deep, natural breathing. 

The water and different modes of 
travel offer much material for recreative 
exercise. First think how the waves 
roll. Extend the arms forward and de¬ 
scribe the motion. Fancy yourself in 
the water and what you would do. 
Practice the three swimming movements. 
Round shoulders can be easily overcome 
by this exercise, because the backward 
movement of the arms flattens the shoul¬ 
ders. Sit on a low seat with body erect 
and practice rowing; increase the dis¬ 
tance covered in imagination every day 
by pulling more strokes, to develop a 
good chest. 
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The farmer suggests some of the 
richest possibilities for physical work, 
the seasons of the year bringing their 
own round of duties. 

The sowing of the seed broadcast 
gives the large, free swing of the arm 
and good walking position, with the 
chest high and the head up, bringing 
the trunk forward on the balls of the 
feet, and the necessary slowness of the 
step demands the large swing from the 
hip. 

The reaper repeats the same excellent 
arm and leg action, and combines with 
it the graceful bending of the knee as 
the body is raised and lowered with each 
stroke- The mowing of the grass or 
the cradling of the wheat is an exercise 
for the freedom and unity of movement. 

All the industries afford exercise for 
the large set of muscles, which is a 
most important factor in the develop¬ 
ment of the body. Also instead of try¬ 
ing to overcome awkwardness and bad 
standing positions by gymnastic work, 
which after a time becomes wearisome 
to the child, suggest an idea to the mind, 
and the bodv will soon take on similar 


prince and any girl a lady fair, when all 
things are possible and all our dreams 
come true. There is no pleasure in all 
life equal to that experienced by the 
child when, in his play, he becomes in 
reality, the embodiment of his fondest 
ideals. Every child worships strength, 
courage, and skill. These virtues are 
combined in the impersonation of the 
knight; hence the secret of the particu¬ 
lar success of this series of exercises in 
Miss Parsons' unique work. 

The game of “ Knights ” is chosen 
because of the child’s interest after he 
has read or heard a story of knightly 
deeds, such as Mallory’s “ The Boy 
King Arthur.” It makes use of and 
directs his natural activities, and in¬ 
spires investigation, which leads to 
greater knowledge, and the subsequent 
use of that knowledge in creative ac¬ 
tivity, the making of self armor, shields, 
lances, etc. 

Impersonating the knight inspires a 
feeling of bravery, nobility, and cour¬ 
tesy. The idea of courtesy is empha¬ 
sized as strongly as that of strength and 
skill. The physical activities brought 



expressions. Children grasp this form 
of exercise with delight and need only 
encouragement. 

There is also the “ let’s pretend ” pe¬ 
riod, when any boy can be a gallant 


into play are: high stepping, in imita¬ 
tion of the proud, prancing horses, then 
the quick, springing gallop; drawing 
and replacing the sword, the use of the 
shield, raising and lowering the colors. 
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The right and left fall-out positions 
combined with vigorous arm movements 
and definite aim, are used in hurling the 
lances (small sticks)- In the hurdling 
of the horses, the correct gymnasium 


the only way to gain unconscious beauty, 
grace, and poise is to begin with the 
child at an early age. 

The child is like wax, pliable and eas¬ 
ily moulded into beautiful form. Later 



jump is demanded. There is also the 
deep bow of submission. 

After separate activities have been 
well practiced, a number of children can 
play the games together. Every large 
set of muscles has its share in the exer¬ 
cise, and a gradual letting down from 
the same; the climax of action being 
in the middle of the game period. In¬ 
stead of calling for good position, one 
need only ask for tall, straight, proud 
knights. This request appeals very di¬ 
rectly to the inner ideals of the child, 
and is more likely to stay with him af¬ 
terward. 

Health is the surest touchstone to suc¬ 
cess, the prize prerequisite for efficiency, 
and every mother wishes for her child 
a strong, healthy, well-controlled, well- 
balanced mind. When, however, we are 
old enough to appreciate the relation of 
beauty to health, to admire and value 
the personal magnetism emanating from 
the healthy mind and body, it is either 
too late to cultivate it in ourselves, or 
the effort is apt to be evident and con¬ 
scious ; the charm of the simple, natural, 
unconscious bearing is lost. Therefore, 


the body becomes like marble and must 
be chiseled into shape. With love and 
knowledge of what to do, the plastic 
form of the child can be made a thing 
of beauty and endowed with the most 
perfect health. The limbs can be made 
supple and strong, the lungs developed 
to their perfect capacity, the heart 
strengthened, the muscles rounded, the 
carriage made erect, and all the bodily 
functions improved with a correspond¬ 
ing effect upon the mental nature of the 
child. Parents and educators must re¬ 
alize that the bodies as well as the brains 
of children should receive attention; 
that it is more essential that a child 
should know how to strengthen and 
rightly use his body than that he should 
“ pass ” in technical physiology. To 
know how to stand and walk well is 
more important than to know the con¬ 
struction of the foot. The hollow chests 
and crooked spines will respond quickly 
to the desire and effort to represent tall, 
straight, strong, and graceful trees, or 
sturdy, robust men of the country, and 
permanent physical benefit will be the 
unfailing result. 









A Trip Into the November Woods and a Day’s Study of the 
Annual Harvest and Seed Time 

BY JULIA ELLEN ROGERS 


W HEN the magic haze of Indian 
summer lies on the woodlands, 
our gardens and orchards and flower- 
fields have given up their treasure of 
vegetables and fruits and grains to be 
hoarded in cellar and granary for winter 
use. Then comes leisure in which we 
go out into Nature’s garden, and see 
with wondering eyes the harvest of the 
woods. The Walking Club takes lunch 
baskets, and makes a day of it. Its 
members need no instruction in the art 
of building a fire safely and artistically 
in the woods and swinging a kettle on an 
improvised crane. They know the rare 
flavor of potatoes and onions roasted in 
hot ashes, and the delicious pain of wait¬ 
ing, ravenously hungry, for the gracious 
invitation of the chefs-in-charge to sit 
down and “ taste their wares.” There 
is no picnic season equal to November, 
while the mellow year is yet warm and 
the insects are all gone. What is there 
f to see in the November woods? Who 
will ask that question after he has once 
been there? Every plant that dies at 
the end of the summer has left seeds as 
a pledge of its immortality. It is the 
natural seed-time of most of the trees. 


Only those kinds are exempted which 
made haste, like the soft maples, to cast 
their ripe seeds in summer time. 

So as the year grows old, and the 
trees stand bared of their leaves, the 
story of their seed distribution may be 
read with increasing ease. Nature has 
no hurry in her harvest time* The frost 
is her friend, and the wind her ally. All 
the little people of the woods are her co¬ 
workers in a great profit-sharing plan. 
Let whoever comes have open eyes and 
a sympathetic mind, or he will go away 
unsatisfied. 

The woodland harvest is not hoarded, 
but is gathered and scattered chiefly by 
the wind. The work goes on all the 
winter. A glance at the natural plant¬ 
ing of a piece of wild land starts us upon 
a most instructive line of study. 
How did this walnut and that oak get 
in among those beeches and maples 
with an ironwood, and a sycamore close 
by ? 

It is a long fight for the territory that 
the plant families wage. Most seeds do 
not fulfill their destined end for lack of 
room. Those plants prevail which fight 
with the best weapons and are able to 
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endure hardships in getting started. 
Every woodland shows companion crops 
growing on the same land. Trees along 
a roadside or in open woods always have 
a shrubby undergrowth, and grass or 
other herbs under all. Three zones of 
vegetation have their roots in strata of 
the same soil, but all live happily, having 
the same to feed them, as well as the 
earth. 

Make a collection of tree seeds found 
in the woods. Note the form, size, 
and weight, and find out how each one 



is distributed when ripe. The tree will 
answer your questions in nine cases out 
of ten. Watch it on a windy day, if you 
think it depends upon the agency. See 
if the seeds are sweet and nutritious, 
likely to be eaten by any little animal. 
Where are young trees of this species 
growing? Try to account for their pres¬ 
ence in that location. 

Plants are stationary; they must scat¬ 
ter their seeds. A white oak tree bears 
a thousand acorns, let us say, each an 


infant tree. What chance has it for life? 
Certainly little of it drops to the ground 
and remains where the thick shade of 
the parent tree will cut off all sunshine 
when it begins to grow. But you find 
some acorns which have rolled down a 
hillside and lodged under weed patches 
and hazel thickets. Young white oaks 
in such situations are the successful off¬ 
spring of that same plant tree. Squir¬ 
rels and other rodents carry away nuts, 
and while most of them are stored and 
eaten, a few are dropped on the way and 
some may be left over to sprout in the 
spring. A fierce wind scatters acorn and 
other nuts over a considerable area, 
while it strips lighter seeds from other 
trees and carries them far away. 

The catalpa keeps its long, pencil¬ 
like pods all winter. They crack along 
the sides, and are shaken by every 
breath of wind. Examine one. Thin 
little ghosts of seeds tumble out. There 
is a central stem to which they all have 
been attached. They overlap each other 
and packed the pod full Shake the pod 
out of an upper window, and see the 
winged seeds fly away. 

Remember the seeds of maple trees. 
The wing whirls around as the heavier 
seed descends, and so the wind has a 
chance at the broad blade; the flight of 
these seeds in a gale is most erratic and 
interesting. No wonder maples grow 
scattered through the woods, as well as 
in the neighborhood of old " seed trees/’ 

Examine the cones of evergreens, 
from which seeds are grudgingly let 
fall all through the winter months. 
Shake out a seed or two. How like the 
maple keys! Why not? Nature has 
not given the maples a monopoly of this 
admirable form of seed. 

Ash trees are full of seed clusters. A 
peculiar dart form is constant among 
these seeds. They, too, depend upon the 
wind to scatter them. So below the 
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thick seed a long, thin wing is borne, 
which forms a sail quite as good as the 
maple’s. One after another the seeds 
are stripped from the trees and distrib¬ 
uted. 

Balls on the sycamore trees dangle in 
the wind until their wiry stems are 
frayed to the point of breaking, and the 
central core is stripped of its last seed. 
Take a ball in your hand, and press your 
thumb upon its prickly surface. The 
seeds let go, being ripe, and a hairy 
mass is pushed off. A single seed tapers 
to a slender point about which a row 
of hairs spreads. The heavy end of the 
seed drops, the parachute of hairs is 
spread, and overcomes gravity, so that 



Shining brown Horse-chestnut 

the wind carries the little seed traveler 
afar. 

The basswood has heavy, pea-sized 
woody balls containing one or two seeds 
each. These balls are clustered upon a 
broad leaf-like blade. Here is the wing 
that gives the wind its chance. Without 
it the seeds would in much greater quan¬ 
tities fall directly under the tree to die. 

Pods are often light enough to be car¬ 
ried some distance by wind. Such are 
those of the black locust and redbud. 
Heavy pods like the honey locust’s are 
curved when ripe, and they fall until 
midwinter. When the earth has a crust 
of snow or ice and the wind sweeps by 
our locust tree, the pods skate along, the 
curving blades always offering a face 
to the breeze, which never ceases to 
urge them forward until they anchor 
somewhere. 


Under the trees the milkweed pods 
are open, their seeds gone, and we re¬ 
member the little silky balloon of these 
kindred plants. The thistle down, and 
the dandelion’s little parachute, remind 
us of the same device used by the seeds 
of willows and poplars in early summer. 

Ironweeds send away their seeds in 
little inflated bags; so does the little 
bladdernut tree. Sweet gum trees shake 
their dangling balls, and winged seeds 
like those of the pines fall out of the 
hooked pods that form the balls. 

How do the seeds of berry-bearing 
trees get away from the crowded home 
neighborhood? Mountain ashes, vir- 
bunumes, elders, dogwoods are all be¬ 
loved of birds- They are the reliance 
of the great bird procession as it moves 
southward in the autumn, and of most 
of the few kinds hardy enough to en¬ 
dure our winters. Eaten by the birds, 
the seeds of berries are widely scattered. 

Brooks and rivers carry seeds that 
chance to fall in the water, and many 
oats uninjured in transportation, lodge 
finally and grow on the borders. Few 
trees are thus distributed, but man} 
other plants. 

On the homeward journey the Club 
should be interested rather than scan¬ 
dalized by the great variety of burrs and 
atid seeds that have “ caught a ride ” by 
sticking to skirts and trousers. To get 
even with the pests we must take them 
home, examine each with a lens and won¬ 
der at the beauty of its barbed hooks 
and their effectiveness in securing trans¬ 
portation for the seeds of various weeds. 
To remove and burn them all together 
is an adequate treatment of the case. 
Remember that one of the reasons why 
Spanish needle, cockleburr and sweet 
cicely are so prevalent is the fact that 
they press animals of various kinds into 
their service, and so colonize new ter¬ 
ritory every year. 


November Bird Musings 

BY BELLE M. PERRY 


O UR summer birds are gone and 
with them some of the most en¬ 
ticing of outdoor interests, for a quiet 
half-hour of observation at any time and 
in almost any place, between April and 
October, is sure to be rewarded by some 
very interesting revelations for those who 
have eyes to see. The early days before 
the leaves came out were so satisfying! 
And especially to the beginner! They 
gave him a chance to get hold of many 
valuable hints when they were easy to 
find out, and thus created the desire for 
“more” that made him.willing to pay the 
price in patience and perseverance; that 
enabled him to see things that would 
have passed by unnoticed had his inter¬ 
est begun after the leaves were out. 

There are six full months of most re¬ 
warding outdoor bird study — from 
March to October. And I think we can 
almost make it seven months. Of these 
we are wont to call May and June the 
real bird months. But there is not one 
of them that the bird student would leave 
out. And the increasing interest of each 
succeeding season, as we learn how to 
win and hold the birds, makes a pleasure 
of anticipation through the intervening 
months that is no small compensation 
for the waiting. Have we had one pair 
of bluebirds or song sparrows this sea¬ 
son? Maybe others will come next 
spring;—these fared so well. The cat¬ 
birds enjoyed our bathing places so 
much they may whisper the secret to 
their friends. And the precious little 
goldfinches that made us happy long 
after some of the other birds were in 
modest seclusion awaiting their new fall 
suits,—how they did enjoy the water, 
and how the mulberries hung on for 
them, and what pretty music their twit¬ 


tering made away into October! They 
will surely come again and again, in 
increasing numbers. Was there ever a 
more accommodating fruit for birds 
than the mulberry ? Four months of 
their pet fruit! I wonder why farmers 
do not plant dozens of them, just to pro¬ 
tect their cherries, if they have not 
learned to consider the birds. 

How we thrill with anticipation and 
interest as the spring days approach! 
That first clarion call of the oriole on 
some May day brings a heart throb of 
joy. Look! There is a flash of color 
and he is busy with his breakfast, after 
his journey. Does he know that the 
bunch of horsehair that is always conve¬ 
nient for his house-making is kept there 
because we want him for a friend and 
neighbor ? 

Is there anything that touches us more 
tenderly when the birds return than the 
first glad bubbling song of the house 
wren some blessed May morning? We 
are sure it is one of our old pets and we 
talk to him as if he knew that we knew, 
and I believe he does. 

As the experiences of the summer pass 
like a panorama in my thoughts, I believe 
I must yield, after all, to those returning 
days of the birds as the real red-letter 
days of the year. But it is scarce fair 
to make comparisons. When people ask 
me which is my favorite flower, I say 
I have no “ best.” It is the same with 
trees and shrubs and birds, and so must 
it be with bird months. Each has a 
valued place of its own. 

The distribution of birds strikes me 
as a very remarkable provision of na¬ 
ture. No locality is left out- I have 
wondered how our birds happened to 
come to us. Did they travel all these 
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hundreds and even thousands of miles 
with my garden in view as an abiding 
place ? 

And it seems as if an even greater 
wisdom had planned their habits of se¬ 
curing food and the kinds they like. If 
all the insect eaters had the ways of the 
swallows what a havoc would result 
from the insects that are a pest to trees 
and shrubs? But we have our insect 
eaters that haunt trees, and even those 
that confine their hunting to the bark of 
trees. Other kinds search the ground, 
and so we have what some ornitholo¬ 
gists are pleased to call “ bird guilds/' 
as follows: “Ground Gleaners, Tree 
Trappers, Sky Sweepers, Wise Watch¬ 
ers, Seed Sowers, and Weed Warriors,” 
Some birds belong to several of these 
guilds. Yes, the birds are to be found 
everywhere and their habits and tastes 
are made to serve the manifold economic 
interest of man in countless ways. 

But our bird pleasures at this season 
arc not all pleasures of anticipation. 
Wc are still taking outdoor rambles for 
nests and are sure of abundant reward, 
not only in the nests themselves, but in 
discoveries of unusual materials. I have 
just found a chipping sparrow’s nest 
made almost entirely of twine and com¬ 
mon thread, with the hair finish inside. 
The birds had evidently made use of a 
“ find ” of discarded basting thread. 
Our nest discoveries will furnish some 
good hints for locating birds next May 
and June, if we make proper use of our 
notebooks. 

The bird student, to paraphrase a fa¬ 
miliar quotation, will find “ sermons in 
stones and bird interests in everything.” 
For example, so commonplace a thing 
as a hen's egg would scarce suggest any 
bird thoughts to most people, but it has 
recently led me into a most interesting 
train of thought and observation. Did 
you ever notice the scar-like spot on the 


yolk of a newly broken egg? This is 
the center or germ where the life proc¬ 
esses start in the development of the 
egg. Scientists tell us that this little 
germ is swung upon a band like a tiny 
hammock; in fact, we can see it for our¬ 
selves; and that this hammock has the 
remarkable function of swinging the 
germ side of the yolk to the top, how¬ 
ever the egg is placed, in order to bring 
it as near as possible to the warmth of 
the mother during the process of incu¬ 
bation. In fact, we are told that the 
persistency of this little hammock to per¬ 
form its work is really what makes it 
impossible for an egg to be made to 
stand on end. 

And here is another interesting fact: 
The space at the big end of every egg, 
between the shell and the lining mem¬ 
brane, which we have all noticed in a 
boiled egg, is filled with air heavily 
charged with oxygen for the purpose of 
allowing the embryo chick to breathe. 

Besides these things that we can ob¬ 
serve for ourselves, there are a hundred 
interesting things in the development of 
the egg which we can not observe with 
any means we are likely to have at hand, 
and which we would not care to unless 
we were making a special study of em¬ 
bryology, but some of which are very in¬ 
teresting to know about. And perhaps 
the most marvelous of these is the story 
that the embryo tells in its successive 
stages of the history of its species. 


“If a rich man does not in many 
things live like a poor man, he will 
certainly be the worse for his riches. 
If he does not restrain appetite by 
choice, as the other does by necessity; 
if he does not practice sometimes even 
abstinence and fasting, which is the 
last extreme of want and poverty, he 
will certainly impair in health .”—Sir 
William Temple. 



The Unclean Mouth a Source of Infection 

J. H. KELLOGG, M. D. 


The toothbrush has been called “ an 
implement of civilization,” and this it is 
in another sense than that intended. The 
natural man in a healthy condition has 
no need of such an implement. Among 
most of the so-called savage races, al¬ 
though the toothbrush is unknown, good 
sound teeth up to the time of old age 
are the rule rather than the exception. 
All the orifices of the body are naturally 
self-cleaning. Injurious germs of all 
kinds are destroyed by contact with 
healthy living tissue, and an active, self¬ 
cleaning process is continually going on 
in the body. But when one lives under 
the artificial conditions of our modern 
civilization, the body becomes so devital¬ 
ized that one must needs employ artifi¬ 
cial measures for the maintenance of 
bodily cleanliness. 

For the mouth of the civilized man, 
the toothbrush for artificial cleansing, 
is a positive necessity. In a paper on 
the bacteriology of the mouth, a Mil¬ 
waukee physician emphasizes this fact. 
“ With the inspired air, with the food 
and drink taken from our fingers, and 
from foreign bodies introduced into 
the mouth, a great number of germs 
gain an entrance to this cavity. The 
natural warmth and moisture of the 
mouth, as well as the organic matter so 
frequently present, then make it a most 
favorable site for the growth of bacteria. 
A very commendable work has been 


done in the bacteriology of the mouth, 
by a number of investigators. For the 
purpose of carrying on these investiga¬ 
tions the subject was divided into five 
parts. The first class included clean 
mouths; the second, ordinarily kept 
mouths; the third, filthy mouths; the 
fourth, tobacco chewers' mouths; and 
fifth, mouths in which there were dis¬ 
tinct pathologic processes.” 

Twenty swabs were taken from the 
mouths which were sweet and clean, and 
in every instance thousands of bacteria 
were found to be present. In the “ ordi¬ 
narily kept mouths ” the micro-organ¬ 
isms were much more numerous, and in 
two of the cases the bacillus of influenza 
was present. In all of the “ filthy 
mouths ” there were millions of bacteria 
and a much larger per cent were viru¬ 
lent. The pneumonia germ was present 
in ten of the thirty cases. The foul 
breath of these individuals is probably 
due to the obnoxious gases given off by 
the activity of these germs. 

The examination of tobacco chewers* 
mouths shows that they are more filthy 
than the ordinary filthy mouth. It also 
proves that the tobacco has no restrain¬ 
ing influence on the growth of bacterial 
activity. 

Examinations made also determined 
that a large number of bacteria are 
thrown from the mouth during ordinary 
coughing. 
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VEGETARIAN SUBSTITUTES FOR THE 
THANKSGIVING TURKEY 


Appetizing and Healthful Dishes Made Without Taking the Lives 
of God s Innocent Creatures 

BY LENNA FRANCES COOPER 


VEGETABLE ROAST OR MOCK TURKEY 

To two cups of lentil or bean pulp 
(made by putting cooked lentils or beans 
through a colander), add one cup of 
strained canned tomato, two eggs, two 
cups of nut meal or very finely chopped 
nuts, one-half cup of 20% gluten or 
browned flour, the juice of a medium¬ 
sized onion, a little minced celery or 
celery salt, sage and salt to season, and 
one-fourth cup of dairv or nuttolene 
cream. The mixture should be quite 
stiff, as it will be if the water is largely 
evaporated from the legumes in the cook¬ 
ing. 

Place in a bread-tin to bake and 
with a thin-bladed knife press into 
shape. Use macaroni for the “ drum 
sticks.” Bake in a quick oven. 

Serve with the following dressing: 
One cup of lentil or bean pulp, one cup 
of strained tomato, one cup of dairy or 
nuttolene cream, browned flour to thick¬ 
en. Season with salt, celery and a little 
grated onion. Strain before serving. 

CEREAL ROAST 

One cup of milk, one cup of cream, 
two eggs, three-fourths cup of nut meal, 
one cup of granola, salt to season. 

Beat the eggs slightly, add the milk, 
cream, nut meal, and granola, also salt 
if desired. Let stand fifteen minutes, 
f then bake in a moderate oven thirty to 
forty-five minutes. 

CHESTNUT ROAST 

Prepare the chestnuts by dropping into 
boiling water for ten minutes and re¬ 
move the shells and skins with a knife. 


Two cups of chopped chestnuts, three 
cups of stale bread crumbs, three-fourths 
cup of cream, two eggs, one teaspoonful 
of salt, one medium-sized onion, grated, 
and a little sage. 

Beat the eggs, add salt, cream, milk, 
grated onion, bread crumbs, chopped 
chestnuts, and sage. Bake in a moderate 
oven thirty to forty-five minutes. 

SANITAS ROAST 

Remove the contents of one-pound 
can of Sanitas Meat cut into halves 
lengthwise, lay in a baking pan with the 
flat surface down, sprinkle with salt and 
a little grated onion, and pour over a 
half cup of strained tomatoes. Bake 
twenty to thirty minutes in a moderate 
oven. Serve with the following: — 

PIQUANT SAUCE 

One-half pint of protose or a vegeta¬ 
ble broth, seasoned with a little thyme, 
mint, and one-half teaspoonful salt. 
Thicken with two and one-half table¬ 
spoonfuls of browned flour braided with 
a little water. Boil five minutes, strain, 
and add the following: one and one-half 
tablespoonfuls lemon juice, one-half tea¬ 
spoonful sugar, one-half tablespoonful 
of grated onion, and one dozen chopped 
ripe olives. 

WALNUT ROAST 

To two eggs slightly beaten, add one 
cup of milk, one cup of cream, one cup 
of granola, onc-half cup chopped Eng¬ 
lish walnuts and salt to season. Let soak 
twenty minutes, bake in an oiled pan 

for thirtv to forty-five minutes. 
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THE VALUABLE HAl F-SHEET RUB 


Newly Devised Procedure Forms Important Round in the 
“Hydriatic Ladder ” 


T HE value of cold water, as the most 
efficient and powerful of all tonic 
remedies is rapidly coming to be recog¬ 
nized by the medical profession in this 
country, as has long been the case in 
France and Germany. 

The important thing in the use of 
cold water is the accurate adaptation of 
the application to individual cases. Too 
vigorous an application of cold water is 
likely to be followed by depression. An 
insufficient application may produce an 
inappreciable effect, or through imper¬ 
fect reaction may produce harmful ef¬ 
fects. A wise and efficient application 
of cold water as a tonic remedy not only 
requires an exact diagnosis, but a thor¬ 
ough knowledge of physiologic princi¬ 
ples and of the effects of cold when ap¬ 
plied to the human system, as well as 
of indications and contraindications. 


The point of primary importance in 
the use of cold water for the class of 
invalids who need it most, namely, neu¬ 
rasthenics, is careful graduation of the 
applications. The feeble neurasthenic 
is extremely susceptible. His nervous 
system is highly irritable, and excessive 
reaction will easily be induced. On the 
other hand, the vasomotors may be ex¬ 
cited to such a degree that reaction fails. 
In such cases it is necessary to begin 
with the gentlest measures. 

The writer has constructed what he 
calls the “ hydriatic ladder,” to give such 
patients the benefit of a carefully gradu¬ 
ated scheme. The lowest round of the 
ladder is the cold wet hand rub. The 
second the cold mitten friction. The 
third the cold towel rub. Next comes 
the half-sheet rub, then the rubbing wet 
sheet, and in regular order the dripping 
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sheet, the shallow bath, the graduated 
shower bath, and the cold jet, and 
finally the plunge or swimming bath. 
The half-sheet rub, which constitutes the 
fourth round of the ladder, is a new 
procedure which the writer recently de¬ 
vised for the purpose of bridging the 
too long step which heretofore has ex¬ 
isted between the towel rub and the rub¬ 
bing wet sheet. 

The half-sheet rub is administered as 
follows: The patient, undressed, lies 
upon his back upon a Turkish sheet, the 
ends of which are folded over him. 
Care should be taken to see that his feet 
are warm, and that the general surface 
is such as to prepare him for a cold ap¬ 
plication. A very large towel, long 
enough to reach from chin to feet, or 
half a cotton sheet, or a piece of yard¬ 
wide bleached muslin two yards in 
length, is now wrung quite dry out of 
water at 60 degrees. The corners of 
one end are drawn close up under his 
chin and tucked under the shoulders. 
The balance of the sheet is quickly 
spread over the patient the whole length 
of his body. The attendant rapidly runs 
his hands over the outside of the sheet 
so as to bring it in close contact with 
the skin everywhere, then begins a series 
of rapid strokes from above downward, 
alternated or combined with percussion 
strokes, going rapidly over the entire 
front of the trunk and limbs. This con¬ 
tinues. until the sheet begins to feel 
warm, when it is removed and dropped 
into a bucket of cold water where it re¬ 
mains while the patient is assisted to 
turn over. The contact of the moist sur¬ 
face with the Turkish sheet will rapidly 
dry the skin, while the wet sheet, having 
been freshly wrung out of cold water, is 
applied to the back of the trunk and legs 
in the same way as has been described 
for the front. Care is taken to apply 
the sheet to the sides of the trunk and 


the sides of the legs. When the sheet 
is warm, it is thrown aside, and the ends 
of the Turkish sheet are brought over 
the back, which is quickly dried, then 
rubbed with the bare hands until it is 
warm and well reddened. If massage 
is to be applied, this application brings 
the patient into an excellent condition 
for this procedure. 

Patients who could not endure the 
rubbing wet sheet, or who would vigor¬ 
ously rebel against it, readily submit to 
the half-sheet rub. The writer has 
found it an exceedingly useful measure, 
applicable to nearly all neurasthenics 
as a training measure to prepare them 
for the shallow bath, shower bath, and 
the plunge. It is a capital measure to 
follow the prolonged cold sitz bath in 
cases of neurasthenic women suffering 
from pelvic disease or chronic intestinal 
catarrh. J. h. k. 


Come sleep, O sleep, the certain knot of peace, 
The baiting place of wit, the balm of woe; 
The poor man’s wealth, the prisoner’s release. 
The indifferent judge between the high and 


No cosmetics, no arts of dress, no 
studied adjustment of light and shade, 
can adorn the human face or form like 
health. The perfection of all colors on 
earth is flesh color and the perfection 
of that is seen only in the rosy tint of 
health.— Dunght. 


The man who gives himself up en¬ 
tirely to the service of his appetites 
makes them grow and multiply so well 
that they become stronger than he; once 
their slave, he loses his moral sense, 
loses his energy, and becomes incapable 
of discerning and practicing the good. 
Pie has surrendered himself to the inner 
anarchy of desire which in the end gives 
birth to outer anarchy.— Chas. Wagner. 













The Crooked Tree 

BY MRS. E. E. KELLOGG 


H ERBERT and Bertha were two 
bright little folks, who, with their 
father and mother, lived in a beautiful 
home on the shore of Lake Ontario. 
The house, which was a large one, was 
surrounded by fine grounds, shaded by 
rows of maple trees, that afforded a 
delightful playground for the children, 
who, like most little folks, dearly loved 
to be out of doors in the summer time. 
Herbert and Bertha were observing 
children; and they had noticed that 
while most of the trees that grew upon 
the grounds were straight and graceful, 
there was one that was very crooked; 
and they had often asked their father 
why he did not have something done to 
straighten it, for they thought it looked 
very ugly. 

One morning, just as they had fin¬ 
ished breakfast, their father said to the 
workmen who took care of the grounds, 
“ You may get a rope this morning, and 
we will try to straighten the crooked 
tree.” 

“ Oh, papa! may we go and see it 
done ? ” asked Bertha. 

“Yes; get your hats, and as soon as 
I have finished my writing, I will go 
with you,” said her papa. 

When Herbert and Bertha and their 
father reached the place where the men 


were at work, they found that the men 
had driven two strong stakes,—one on 
each side of the tree,—and with a stout 
rope attached to these were pushing and 
pulling with all their strength to 
straighten the tree, as you see in the 
picture. Although they tried very hard, 
and worked till the perspiration fell in 
drops from their faces, they were able 
to straighten the tree only the least bit; 
and at last one of the workmen said to 
Mr. Brown: “Indeed, it is no use to 
try any longer, the tree will not yield.” 

“ No; ” said Mr. Brown, “ the tree 
has been crooked so long that it can 
never be made straight, and we shall 
have to cut it down, and plant another 
in its place. If when the tree was young 
and slender, we had tried to straighten 
it, we might easily have done so; but it 
has been allowed to grow crooked so 
long that it can not now be changed.” 
Then turning to the children, lie said, 
“ This tree is like a great many people.” 

“ Why papa! how can a person be 
like a tree?” asked Herbert. 

“ I know,” said Bertha, “ for I once 
saw a boy with a hump on his back, 
who looked almost as crooked as this 
tree.” 

“ Oh! ” said Herbert, “ papa did not 

mean it in that way, did you papa?” 
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“ No,” said Mr. Brown, “ I was not 
thinking of outward looks, but of their 
actions and habits.” 

“ What are habits, papa? ” asked Ber¬ 
tha, who, not being quite five years old, 
did not understand the meaning of all 
words. 

" Habits,” answered her papa, M are 
good or bad things that we do and keep 
on doing, until after a while we get so 
we do them without thinking about them. 
The crooked tree is like a person who 
has formed bad habits; for when a per¬ 
son has got into the habit of doing 
wrong, it is almost as impossible for 
him to stop doing it as it is for us to 
straighten the crooked tree. Bad habits, 
too, are very apt to make people appear 
ugly, like the crooked tree. Herbert, 
can you tell of some bad habits that 
make people resemble the crooked tree ? ” 

14 1 think you mean the use of liquors 
and tobacco,” replied Herbert. 

" Yes,” said his father, '‘but can not 
you think of some other bad habits 
which boys and girls often form when 
they are small, and which they find it 
hard work to break off when thev grow 
older? " 

" Is eating cake and candy one of 
them?” inquired Bertha, who was very 
fond of sweets, and was in the habit 
of spending all her pennies for such 
things. 

"Yes; that is a bad habit which is 
very apt to lead to other bad habits. 
Children who get in the habit of eating 
candy are very likely to forget that they 


ought not to eat anything except at 
meal-time, and form the bad habit of 
eating between meals. They are also 
quite apt to get such a love for sweet 
things that they will eat too much of 
what they like, and so form the bad habit 
of gluttony. These habits are all very 
hard to break; and any one of them is 
apt to do a great deal of harm to the 
stomach, and make little children feel 
so nearly sick that they become cross 
and ill-tempered, and wear frowns and 
pouts on their faces so often that they 
grow to look quite ugly.” 

" Drinking tea and coffee is another 
bad habit, isn’t it, papa ? ” asked Herbert. 

" Yes; eating or drinking anything 
that is harmful, eating too much, eat¬ 
ing too fast, and eating between meals, 
are all bad habits; and if little boys and 
girls have formed these habits they 
ought to correct them at once; because 
if they indulge in bad habits until they 
grow to be men and women, they will 
find that the habits, like the tree, have 
grown so strong they can not straighten 
them. The tree at first was just as 
straight and pretty as any of the others; 
but something bent it just a little; and 
every time the wind blew, it bent a lit¬ 
tle more, until it became very crooked; 
but if we bad tried to straighten it 
when it was smnS and first bent, we 
could have done so. It is just so with 
bad habits; if we try to break them off 
when we are young, we will find we can 
do so far more easily than if we wait 
until we become older. 


Where one dies of hunger, a thou¬ 
sand die of eating. 

"The Oriental, especially the Japan¬ 
ese, always smiles out of politeness, 
even when he is sad; because it is a 


social fault to sadden a stranger. He 
has reached the maximum of self- 
mastery, and. in a sense, a superior state 
of psychologic progress and of civili¬ 
zation.”—" Literary Digest” March j, 
1906. 






THE PURE FOOD QUESTION 

Honor for Final Success of 
the Struggle Largely Due 
to the President 


After fifteen or twenty years of con¬ 
stant struggle, the promoters of food re¬ 
form have succeeded in getting through 
Congress a pure food bill which promises 
to be of service to the public. The success 
of this long-continued effort at the present 
time is chiefly due to the influence and co¬ 
operation of our wise, liberal-minded presi¬ 
dent, whose practical judgment and hearty 
interest in the welfare of all the people led 
him to see the importance of this measure. 

The pure food act prohibits adulteration 
or sophistication of foods in any manner 
whatever, and this prohibition includes 
foods which " consist in whole or in part 
of a filthy, decomposed, or putrid animal 
or vegetable substance, or any portion of 
an animal unfit for food, whether manufac¬ 
tured or not, or if it is the product of a 
diseased animal, or one that has died oth¬ 
erwise than by slaughter.” 

The same act also prohibits the adultera¬ 
tion of drugs and medicines, and the sale 
of medicines containing narcotics without 
a statement on the label of the quantity 
or proportion of alcohol, morphia, opium, 
cocaine, or other narcotic drug which the 
preparation contains. 

The law seems to be very comprehensive 
and thoroughgoing in its specifications. 
The penalty for the violation of the law is 
the following: “Any person who shall vio¬ 
late any of the provisions of this section 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and for 


each offense shall, upon conviction thereof, 
be fined not to exceed $500 or shall be sen¬ 
tenced to one year's imprisonment, or both 
such fine and imprisonment, in the dis¬ 
cretion of the court, and for each subse¬ 
quent offense and conviction thereof shall 
be fined not less than $1,000 or sentenced 
to one years's imprisonment, or both such 
fine and imprisonment, in the discretion of 
the court.” 

This new law is to take effect January 
1, 1907. 


MEXICAN PEPPER EATERS 


“ Awful Stomachs ” the Invariable 
Result of this Vicious Custom, 
Say Observers 


The fact that peppers of various sorts 
are largely used in Mexico has often been 
pointed to us as an evidence of their health¬ 
fulness. Any one who has had an oppor¬ 
tunity to visit Mexico and has come in di¬ 
rect contact with those who make free use 
of peppers in that country knows the falsity 
of this argument. Among the intelligent 
Mexicans, there are to be found many who 
have become thoroughly convinced of the 
evil effects of pepper, and have abandoned 
its use. The writer has met a number of 
American physicians who have practiced 
for many years in Mexico, and when asked 
in relation to the effects of peppers, their 
testimony has invariably been that the cus¬ 
tom is extremely injurious to the health 
of the people. 

Dr. Levi B. Salmans, superintendent of 
El Buen Samaritano, a hospital located at 
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Guanajuato, who has lived for many years 
in Mexico, and has had a very large prac¬ 
tice among native Mexicans, speaks as fol¬ 
lows with reference to the ill effects of 
pepper upon those who use it freely: — 

“ The widespread use of the various 
peppers in this country is, in my opinion, 
responsible more than any other single 
item for the atony of the digestive organs 
and the consequent fermentations which 
lead to so many ills. The general use of 
alcohol, improperly cooked food and such 
things must be responsible for some of the 
troubles in this line. I estimate that in 
most parts of this country one-half of the 
people die before they are a year old, and 
nearly all from troubles of indigestion in¬ 
herited or otherwise. I would think half 
of what remain die before they are fully 
grown, and what remain drag out a miser¬ 
able existence because of their awful stom¬ 
achs. 

“ The breath of many of these people is 
a scourge to a man who has a decent nose 
and breath of his own, and I believe this 
is more due to the peppers than it is to any 
any other trouble, that is, to the peppers 
and the result produced in the mouth, 
esophagus and stomach by the peppers. 

If The Mexicans always speak of the 
* irritation ’ which these peppers cause 
them, but they go right on with it and in¬ 
vent very ingenious ways to make the pep¬ 
pers stronger by crossing them and mix¬ 
ing them, and food such as we prepare in 
the United States they call tasteless and 
flat, because they are so accustomed to have 
highly seasoned food. These remarks ap¬ 
ply almost equally to the rich and to the 
poor, to the high and the low.” 


VEGETARIANS OF INDIA 

Habits of the Brahmans Afford 
a Testimonial to Value of 
No-Flesh Diet 


The eminent Prof. C. B. Ramarao, M. 
D., delegate to the British Medical Asso¬ 
ciation which recently held its meeting at 


Toronto, stated in a lecture recently de¬ 
livered before the physicians and guests 
of the Battle Creek Sanitarium upon the 
habits and customs of the people of In¬ 
dia, that the Brahmans of southern India, 
who are known to be the most intellectual 
and highly cultivated people of that coun¬ 
try, absolutely eschew all animal food of 
every description with the exception of 
milk. Even eggs are excluded from their 
dietary. The Brahmans of northern In¬ 
dia make use of eggs, and sometimes of 
fish, but never eat the flesh of animals. 

Dr. Ramarao is himself a fine specimen 
of physical development and manly vigor, 
a man of great intellect and professional 
attainments. He showed himself to be 
quite the equal of his white colleagues in 
the discussion of various questions of in¬ 
terest at the meeting of the British Medical 
Association. He was particularly happy 
in liis reply to an eminent English physi¬ 
cian who spoke in defense of the high pro- 
teid dietary and the use of flesh meats. 
In his remarks, the professor (Dr. Hali- 
burton) maintained that the inferiority of 
the Hindoo race was in part due to the 
small amount of proteid they had in their 
dietary; that they were inferior physically 
on this account, and lacked endurance. 
Dr. Ramarao was very quickly upon his 
feet when the professor had ceased talking, 
and made so vigorous and effective a de¬ 
fense of the low proteid dietary and ab¬ 
stinence from flesh, that he received vigor¬ 
ous applause from the entire assembly of 
medical men. 

At the present time, there are very few 
men who are well versed in the results 
of recent researches in dietetics and phys¬ 
iologic chemistry who are not thoroughly 
persuaded that the use of flesh meat is 
quite unnecessary. If foodstuffs rich in 
proteids are at any time needful as an ad¬ 
dition to the dietary, they may be readily 
found in peas, beans, lentils, milk, and eggs; 
but that even these proteid substances are 
not really needful is cle'arly shown by 
the fact demonstrated by Prof. Chittenden, 
whose views Prof. Haliburton sought 
though unsuccessfully to controvert. Prof. 
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Chittenden has shown that the actual re¬ 
quirements of the body of proteid material 
is only ten per cent of the total food value. 
That this is without doubt correct, the 
writer, and many others, have fully dem¬ 
onstrated in personal experience. Even 
the potato and rice contain a sufficient 
amount of proteid to meet the needs of the 
body, while wheat bread, rye, barley, and 
oatmeal contain more proteid than is ac¬ 
tually required. 

The fear of proteid starvation without 
the use of flesh food is, then, absolutely 
groundless. The natural products of the 
earth supply in ample quantity a proper 
proportion of the elements necessary for 
human sustenance. 

The taking of life to perpetuate human 
life is necessary only under unusual and 
extraordinary conditions in which the or¬ 
dinary and natural foodstuffs are unob¬ 
tainable. 

A WICKED INSINUATION 


Bill Presented in Ohio Legislature a Cause 
for Universal Protest from 
Physicians 

Some time ago a bill was brought before 
the Ohio Legislature the purpose of which 
was to make it legal to put an end to the 
life of a person suffering from a hopeless 
disease or from an accident of such a na¬ 
ture as to make recovery impossible. The 
storm of protest which the announcement 
of this bill raised was quite gratuitous, for 
it can not be that there exists in any civ¬ 
ilized land a body of lawmakers who would 
not immediately on the appearance of such 
a bill administer to it a dose of its own 
medicine. 

For many years there have been those, 
some of whom have been found in the 
rank of scholars and people of note, who 
have advocated this method of dealing with 
the class of unfortunates concerned under 
the name of euthanasia. It is difficult to 
understand by what mental process people 
of normal intelligence could bring them¬ 


selves to believe it right to sacrifice human 
life under any circumstance except when 
one or a few must die to preserve the lives 
of many. 

If it is recognized as right and proper 
for a man to end his life by the aid of a 
friend or a physician, one or more, it must 
be recognized as equally his right to ter¬ 
minate his own life by his own hand if he 
wished so to do. Law that will justify 
the homicide must also justify the suicide. 
Physicians are the last of all persons to 
be called upon to assist in such a matter 
as this. It is the business and mission of 
physicians to save life. It is very rare 
to find a physician who will not do his 
utmost to save human life, even without 

w 

hope of compensation, and if need be at 
his own cost, and not infrequently at the 
risk of his own life. Killing is a business 
which belongs to the executioner, the hang¬ 
man—not to the medical profession. 

In commenting on this bill a religious 
paper observed that 44 one Chicago physi¬ 
cian has declared that it has long been a 
practice among the medical fraternity to 
administer to such cases opiates in what 
are known to be fatal doses.” The above 
statement, said to have been made by a 
Chicago physician, is a slander, against 
which every self-respecting physician must 
protest. No such practise as intimated 
exists among medical men at the pres¬ 
ent time, and no such practise has ever 
been countenanced by medical men. No 
physician known to be in the practise of 
committing homicides in the manner sug¬ 
gested could possibly remain a member of 
any medical society. Such a practise can 
not be regarded as otherwise than immoral 
to the last degree. Life is the most sacred 
of all human interests. God only has the 
wisdom to deal justly and humanely with 
each human body under any and all cir¬ 
cumstances. 

The republication of the statement quoted 
which, if ever made, must have come from 
some unreliable, irresponsible source, with¬ 
out accompanying the statement by the de¬ 
nial and denunciation which it deserves, 
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could have no other effect than to aid in 
breaking down regard for human life, to 
create distrust and suspicion of all med¬ 
ical men, and possibly to lower in some 
minds the standard of morality. It is in¬ 
deed very difficult to understand how any 
responsible newspaper could publish such 
a statement, and it is still more difficult 
to understand how a professingly religious 
paper could republish such a horrible and 
contemptible insinuation. There would 
seem to be no possible motive which could 
permit such a publication but a willingness 
to lessen confidence in the medical profes¬ 
sion as a whole,— a profession which, to 
say the least, is as worthy of confidence as 
any other. 


A MEANS TO PROLONG LIFE 


Poisons Cause Old Age; Poor Foods Pro¬ 
duce the Poisons the Practical 
Conclusion 


Professor Metchnikoff, of the Pasteur 
Institute in Paris, recently brought forth 
some wonderfully interesting views with 
regard to prolonging life. He has shown 
that old age is the result largely of poisons 
generated within the body; that these poi¬ 
sons are produced by certain germs that 
grow there, and that we can prevent the 
development of these germs. For many 
years Professor Metchnikoff has been try¬ 
ing to find something by which to antidote 
the poisons of those germs, something to 
inject under the skin or to administer in 
the form of pills. The practise has been 
to antidote poisons with poisons; the poison 
of cholera is antidoted with serum; the 
poison of tetanus is antidoted with serum; 
the poison of diphtheria is antidoted with 
serum. So Professor Metchnikoff thought 
he might be able to find some kind of serum 
that would antidote the colon bacillus, but 
he could not find it. Finally he has given 
it up. 

Something else must be done, and that 
he recognizes. What must be done to pre¬ 
vent the formation of this poison? Plainly, 


when it is found that the colon bacillus 
lives in the colon, and that the reason it 
thrives and flourishes is because there is 
retained in the colon a large amount of 
poisonous matters upon which germs can 
thrive, grow, and develop,— the proper 
thing to do is to keep the colon free from 
food for germs. Germs can not grow with¬ 
out food. One can not raise a big crop of 
potatoes on a sand hill. They require soil. 
And if the colon germ is to grow, it also 
must have soil. 

What soil does this colon germ require? 
Flesh foods, proteids, foodstuffs of a pro- 
teid character that have escaped the stom¬ 
ach; those are the choicest of foods for 
the colon bacillus. Metchnikoff declares 
that we would be better off if we had 
shorter colons; that we would be better off 
without a colon. One English surgeon has 
gone to work to carry out this idea, prac¬ 
tically amputating the colon. 

But there is a better way than that. 
The better way is to keep out of the ali¬ 
mentary canal those things which putrefy. 


“ THE GREAT AMERICAN 
FRAUD " 


We commend to our readers the articles 
under the above heading dealing with 
quacks and quackery in its various phases, 
which are appearing in Colliers Weekly. 
Mr. Samuel Hopkins Adams is certainly 
giving the patent medicine vendors and 
“ the specialist humbug ” the hardest hit 
they have ever received. After the expose 
which he is giving to this whole subject 
of patent medicine swindling, the respec¬ 
table newspapers of the country will be 
ashamed to print the lying advertisements 
of these harpies who have so long feasted 
upon the miseries of their fellows without 
let or hindrance. It is even to be hoped 
that the conscience of the editors of our 
religious periodicals may become sufficiently 
awakened by the horrible revelations which 
Mr. Adams is making, to exclude from 
their columns the disgusting patent medicine 
advertisements which now occupy conspic¬ 
uous space in most of these journals. 
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INCREASE OF INSANITY AND THE 
RATIONAL TREATMENT OF 
THIS DISEASE 


Dr. D. R. Brower, of Chicago, professor 
of nervous and mental diseases in Rush 
Medical College, Chicago, in a paper read 
at the International Medical Congress held 
at Lisbon this year called attention to two 
extremely important facts in relation to 
insanity: — first, that this malady occurs 
with much greater frequency at the present 
time than formerly; and, second, that in 
spite of the marvelous progress made in 
therapeutics in modem times the propor¬ 
tion of incurable cases of insanity is 
increasing. Dr. Brower attributes the 
increased frequency of this disease to the 
feverish activity of the age in which we 
live. The lessened curability of the disease, 
he asserts, is because of racial degeneracy. 

Dr. Brower recommends the treatment 
of the insane in general hospitals instead 
of confining them to special institutions. 
The system of treatment which he recom¬ 
mends consists chiefly of the following 
measures:—" A competent nurse, isolation, 
rest in bed, generous diet, daily massage, 
bath and faradization with special atten¬ 
tion to elimination by the bowels, kidneys 
and skin.” 

The bath most generally administered is 
the hot blanket pack followed with a wet 
sheet rub. In excitable cases he some¬ 
times prolongs the hot pack for hours and 
finds these applications are followed by 
subsidence of the excitement and refresh¬ 
ing sleep. In melancholia the cold sheet 
rub is found to be an admirable stimulant 
of the general circulation, promoting activ¬ 
ity of the skin. Massage allays excite¬ 
ment and increases the functional activity 
of the skin, improving also the general 
circulation. Intestinal putrefaction and 
Y fermentation are combated by colonic 
flushing. Insomnia is a troublesome symp¬ 
tom, u since all the sleep-producing 
remedies are double-edged swords and cut 
both ways.” The rest cure is followed by 
judicious exercises. Patients are ususally 


kept under treatment for at least three 
months. 

In concluding this paper, Dr. Brower 
says, “ I desire to emphasize the opinion 
that many cases of acute insanity can be 
more certainly and rapidly restored to 
health in a well-governed general hospital 
than in any of our best special institutions 
for the care and treatment of the insane, 
and I urge on my confreres greater efforts 
in this direction for the relief of these 
unfortunate people.” 


A DINNER TABLE MENAGERIE 


“All Sorts of Tame Beasts and a Good 
Many Wild Ones” on the Mod¬ 
ern Bill of Fare 


The dinner bill of fare offered by first- 
class hotels and restaurants nowadays 
consists almost exclusively of meats. All 
sorts of tame beasts and birds and many 
kinds of wild ones appear daily on the 
menus set before those who can afford to 
pay good prices for the palate-tickling 
conglomeration of indigestibles which they 
call a good dinner. 

Ella Wheeler Wilcox, a woman of un¬ 
usually wide range of talents and large 
opportunities for observation, in a recent 
letter from the West Indies to the Amer¬ 
ican , speaks strongly in behalf of simple 
living as opposed to prevailing practices:— 

The menu of the American hotel has 
always been a thing of terror to me. 

With a dozen cereals, half a dozen soups, 
all the fish of all the seas, rivers, and lakes, 
all the animals of the earth, together with 
every condiment — sauce, entree, and des¬ 
sert — invented by epicure, gourmand, and 
fiend, the average American hotel bill of 
fare suggests Noah’s Ark, ready for em¬ 
barkation. 

As for the table d'hote at these hotels, 
it is like nothing so much as a department 
store ; and the poor human stomach is the 
bargain counter where " marked-down " 
goods are tossed in an indigestible heap. 

Yet these are the things we call the 
" luxuries of civilisation,” and then we 
complain that n God afflicts us with dis¬ 
ease” and the money left over from paying 
for Noah's Ark goes to pay the doctor. 
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Perhaps the wily hotel men realize that 
there are many people constituted so that 
a sight or thought of much food destroys 
the appetite. 

Certain it is, in my own case, when I 
am obliged to sit down to an American 
table d’hote, the money paid is money given 
away — for hunger leaves me when the 
soup is served. 

The English simplicity of diet in Ja¬ 
maica seems an admirable relief in every 
way from the American hotel fare, and 
yet I doubt not that in five years’ time 
this simplicity will have departed, and the 
traveler will find here the monstrous Amer¬ 
ican hotel , with its Noah's Ark menu , its 
department store table , and its colossal 
bills. 

For the American hotel “ camel’s nose ” 
has entered the “ tent ” of the Jamaican 
resorts, and soon the whole tent will be 
occupied. 

Now the thing which makes a man really 
strong is that thing which when taken into 
the stomach will be absorbed into the blood 
and become a part of the body, actual tissue 
and actual muscle. The only way to get 
strength is to get better muscles. There is 


no such thing as getting real strength in 
a concentrated form. Plants store up en¬ 
ergy. Take the sunshine, which is energy, 
and store it up in the form of seeds, fruits, 
and various vegetable products, and that 
is where all animal energy comes from. 
The animal takes these food substances, 
makes use of them, consumes them; so the 
animal is a consumer of energy, like the 
locomotive, while the vegetable is a storer 
of energy. 


THE RACE GROWING OLD 


The editor of the British Medical Jour¬ 
nal , the leading medical journal of the 
world, discusses in a recent number, the 
question of the physical deterioration of 
the race, remarking, ** We have somewhat 
suddenly awakened to the fact that physical 
degeneracy means danger to the nation in 
the present as well as in the future.” The 
editor quotes Dr. Hyslop, an eminent Eng- 
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lish authority, who from physical, geo¬ 
graphical, ethnological, and psychological 
considerations, asserts that “ mankind is 
not only approaching the summit of at¬ 
tainment, but also possibly growing old.” 
“ Civilization brings with it evils which 
render decay inevitable.” 

These are serious facts which every in¬ 
telligent man and woman ought to consider. 
For nearly thirty years, the editor of this 
journal has been urging upon the attention 
of the public the fact that we are a dying 
race. Though sometimes ridiculed and held 
up as a calamity howler, we have kept 
right on holding up to the public as op¬ 
portunity has been afforded us, the awful 
fact that the human race, especially the civ¬ 
ilized portion of it, is rapidly sliding down 
the hill of physical deterioration toward 
race extinction. 

Eminent medical authorities, referring 
to the above fact, now put themselves on 
record as recognizing this to be the actual 
fact in relation to the present state of the 
human race in civilized lands. The facts 
elicited by inquiries which have been made, 
especially in recent times, leave no room 
for doubt that the human race is rapidly 
going down, both physically and morally. 
It is certainly high time that intelligent 
men and women everywhere should awake 
to the importance of laboring earnestly to 
stem the tide of this downward current. 
The mission of this journal is to help to 
sound the alarm and to point out the 
remedy, and the way of “scape from the 
impending peril by a return to nature. 


Pythagoras versus Beans 
The well-known vegetarian views of 
Phythagoras, the famous Grecian philoso¬ 
pher, have made it somewhat puzzling for 
some to understand why he should have so 
earnestly warned his followers against 
beans. The scholarly Rothenbucher has, 
however, made the matter wholly clear. 
In his monograph of Pythagoras he has 
shown that the expression referred to had 
no reference whatever to the eating of 
beans, but was simply an exhortation to 


avoid politics, beans being synonymous 
with politics because they were used as 
counters in voting. 


Bad Meat in Great Britain 

The agitation stirred up by Mr. Sin¬ 
clair’s book in relation to the packing 
houses of Chicago has created a great 
commotion in England and other European 
countries where American meats are used. 
The agitation fortunately did not stop with 
American meats but set the health officers 
and others of foreign countries to examin¬ 
ing into the condition of their own products. 
Dr. Thresh, an English health officer, 
declared that less attention is paid to food 
inspection in Great Britain than in most 
other civilized countries, and that the 
worst food to be found in England is 
prepared in England. Dr. Thomas, the 
medical officer of Stepney, declared that 
during the last five years there has been 
destroyed by his department more than a 
ton of rotten food daily, consisting chiefly 
of tinned meats from Australia and other 
colonies. Dr. Cooper, Chairman of the 
Public Health Committee, declared that an 
enormous traffic is carried on in England 
in diseased and dying cattle which are 
killed and sold in the meat shops. There 
are, indeed, dealers who devote their atten¬ 
tion to the purchase and slaughter of 
animals just ready to die. 

Nothing lifts up the spirits so much 
as just to lift the chest up. It takes a 
load off the head, off the mind, off the 
heart. Raise your chest so high that the 
abdominal organs perform their functions 
in a proper way. When one is all doubled 
over, the head and spine are deprived of 
blood that they are entitled to. When the 
chest is lifted up, the abdominal organs 
are compressed, and the blood that has 
been retired from the circulation and 
accumulated in the liver and the stomach 
is forced back into the current where it 
belongs. The head and spinal cord get 
their proper supply of blood, and one feels 
refreshed and energized immediately. 






io,39 I - Neurasthenia — Bread — Pin- 
worms — Fasting. — J. S. N., New Jersey: 
" 1. How can a neurasthenic who feels weak 
and has slow digestion during dull weather 
overcome these feelings ? 2. How is bread 
made without yeast or baking-powder? 3. 
Is it more wholesome than ordinary bread? 

4. Why? 5. Is sanitarium bread made with¬ 
out yeast or baking-powder? 6. Do pinworms 
affect the health? 7. Would a fast be advis¬ 
able for a very thin neurasthenic, if carried 
out as suggested in January, (1905) Good 
Health ; say two days once every two 
weeks ? 99 

A ns. —1. An out of door life, health culture, 
and especially training at a sanitarium where 
the Battle Creek Sanitarium method is em¬ 
ployed will soon remove the symptoms named. 


2. See answer to No. 10,320. 

3. Yes. 

4. See answer to No. 10,320. 

5. Chemical baking powders are not used 
at the Battle Creek Sanitarium. An improved, 
but perfectly wholesome, raising powder is 
used. Fermented bread is also employed, 
though preferably in the form of zwieback. 

6. Yes. 

7. Not unless all other rational measures 
have been unsuccessfully tried first 

10,392. Dr. Haig, on Alcoholism and 
Cancer. — J. F., California: “Do you agree 
with Dr. Haig, that flesh foods and stimu¬ 
lants cause alcoholism, laziness, and stupidity; 
and that cancer, debility, etc., are not dis- 
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eases, but the result of poisoning by unnatural 
foods?” 

Ans. —The views of Dr. Haig are doubtless 
in the main perfectly correct. 

10.393. Mineral Waters — Flannel — 
Bathing.—M. C. G., Pennsylvania: “ 1. 
What is your opinion of mineral waters? 2. 
Are they ever good for a child? 3. Why? 
4. Is flannel next to the skin healthful? 5. 
Would ordinary-bathing induce rheumatism?” 

A ns. —We make no use of them and can 
not recommend them. 

2 . No. 

3. Because pure water and fruit juice ac¬ 
complish all that mineral water can do. 

4. Yes, unless it produces irritation of the 
skin. 

5. No. 

10.394. Do Raw Apples Cause Gas in 
the Stomach? — M. G., Michigan, aged forty, 
has for twelve years suffered intensely from 
gas in the stomach and bowels every winter 
from the use of raw apples. Has tried eating 
nothing but apples alone for a week, with 
granose, and suffered more than ever. 1. 
What is the trouble? 2. The cure? 

Ans. —Raw apples, especially when not 
thoroughly masticated, remain for several 
hours in the stomach and are apt to give rise 
to the formation of gas. This difficulty can 
be largely remedied by thoroughly masticating 
the food. Every particle of food should be 
reduced to a liquid before it leaves the mouth. 
Any portion which can not be thoroughly 
masticated should be returned to the plate. 

10 . 395 . Catarrh of the Bowels. —J. 

S., Michigan: “ 1. What is your advice in 
regard to hot injections for catarrh of the 
bowels ? 2. Every other day, sometimes 

every day, have been injecting two or three 
pints of water at a temperature of 90° or 
95°, and with which I have mixed two ounces 
of extract of witch-hazel, a small pinch of 
soda, and twenty drops of Golden Seal. The 
catarrh extends up into the large intestine. 
The injection is retained forty minutes. Also 
have catarrh of the stomach. What would be 
a strengthening diet?” 

Ans .—1. Often very useful. 

2. A simple diet of well-cooked cereals, 
fruit, buttermilk, baked potatoes, and easily 
digestible vegetables should be found very 
helpful. Malted Nuts and Granose Flakes 
are excellent foods for such cases. 

10 , 397 . Malarial Climate. — A. B. D., 

Iowa: “How can one live in a malarial cli¬ 
mate and still avoid chills and fever?” 

Ans .—Avoid mosquitoes. It has been defi¬ 
nitely proven that the mosquito is the cause 


of malarial infection. If sufficient care is 
taken to avoid being bitten by the mosquito, 
which is always found in malarial regions, 
malarial fever may be avoided. This is the 
only way in which this disease can be avoided. 

10.398. Morning Bath — Itching of 
Skin.—Mrs. E. W. L., Alabama: “After 
my early bath my skin itches intolerably so as 
to make the bath undesirable. What remedy 
can you suggest?” 

Ans .—Try an application of talcum powder. 
If this does not succeed apply a solution of 
carbolic acid in alcohol—1 part carbolic acid 
to 200 parts of alcohol. 

10.399. Apple Juice — Constipation — 
Internal Baths.—G. A. T., South Dakota: 
“ 1. Can apple juice be made without a 
press and how is it kept? 2. When Fletch- 
erizing every morsel of food, the bowels 
become very torpid and do not move without 
assistance. What is the reason for this and 
the remedy? 3. Is the internal bath benefi¬ 
cial? 4. Is the use of the cascade injurious 
or helpful?” 

Ans. —1. Apple juice can be made in small 
quantity by grinding or crushing apples; then 
squeezing them in a muslin bag. Apple juice 
is kept by heating for ten or fifteen minutes 
at 180° F. in a fruit can, bottle, or jug, then 
sealing tight. 

2. The cause is a reduction of the bulk of 
the food and a change in its consistency. 
The remedy is to be found in the free use of 
acid fruits, fats in the form of nuts and olive 
oil, and the free use of fruit juices. 

3. Yes, in persons suffering from auto¬ 
intoxication from retention of the colon con¬ 
tents. Such cases are extremely common. 
Probably the great majority of chronic dis¬ 
eases owe their origin to the absorption of 
poisons from the colon as the result of the 
too long retention of fecal matter. 

4. We are not able to see that the device 
possesses any special merit- 

10.400. Estimate of Food for Given 
Weight.—A. L. D., Wisconsin: “My height 
is 5 feet, 10 inches; weight 170 pounds; oc¬ 
cupation, hardware merchant. Kindly furnish 
estimate of food required and sample bill of 
fare.” 

Ans .—The amount of food required depends 
first of all upon the person’s size which, 
other things being equal, is in proportion to 
his height A man having a height of 5 ft. 
10 inches should, on the average, eat 2,142 
calories per day, of which 231 calories should 
be proteid, 478 should be fat. and 1,433 should 
be carbohydrate. Estimated in ounces of dry 
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material this represents, 2 ounces of proteid, 
2 ounces of fat, and 12 x / 2 ounces of carbo¬ 
hydrate. As usually eaten the average cooked 
food consists of three-fourths water, so the 
amount actually consumed would need to be 
at least four times the quantities above named. 
For sample bill of fare see the articles in 
current numbers of Good Health by Lenna 
F. Cooper. 

10.401. Treatment of Convulsions. — 

Mrs. J. M. C., North Dakota, desires to.know 
the best treatment for a child having con¬ 
vulsions. 

A ns. —Put the child as quickly as possible 
into a hot bath, then wrap it in a blanket 
which has been wet in hot water and wrung 
very dry. After a couple of minutes the hot 
application should be removed, and cold water 
should be dashed over the child. The bowels 
should be moved by an enema, and the stom¬ 
ach should be washed out with the stomach 
tube. 

10 . 402 . Coca Cola. — Mrs. J. H. M., 
Colorado: “ Kindly give me your opinion of 
the drink Coca Cola. 7 ' 

A ns. —We can not recommend it. 

10.403. Eczema in Ears. — L. A. D,, 

Kansas: " I have been troubled with eczema 


in the cars for over a year. My diet has been 
fruit and vegetables, with very little meat or 
pastry. Can you tell the cause of the trouble 
and advise a diet for getting rid of it?” 

A ns .—You should adopt an aseptic dietary, 
consisting of fruits, grains, and nuts. Make 
free use of the cereals, especially in the 
dextrinized forms, such as well-toasted bread, 
browned rice, and the flaked cereals, such as 
toasted corn flakes and toasted wheat flakes. 
The legumes should be well cooked and 
passed through a colander before serving, in 
order to remove the hulls. Nuts should be 
carefully chewed in order to facilitate their 
digestion. Egg yolks, butter, and cream should 
be freely used. Avoid mushes of all kinds 
fried foods, tea, coffee, pickles and condiments 
of all sorts. Meat should be entirely dis¬ 
carded from the dietary. Large quantities of 
fruits and fruit juices should be used to 
keep the bowels open. Bathe the parts with 
very hot water and resinol soap, and then 
apply the following lotion: 


Carbolic Acid . 1 dram 

Listerine . 1 dram 

Rose Water . 3 ounces 

Alcohol qs. ad. ... . 6 ounces 


LISTERINE 

The original antiseptic compound 

5f Listerine is peculiarly free from irritating properties, 
even when applied to the most delicate of the tissues, 
whilst its volatile constituents give it more healing and 
penetrating power than is possessed by a purely mineral 
antiseptic solution; hence it is quite generally accepted as 
the standard antiseptic preparation for general use in 
domestic medicine, and for those purposes where a 
poisonous or corrosive disinfectant can not be used with 
safety. 51 It is the best antiseptic for daily employment 
in the care and preservation of the teeth. 
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Follow this by the application of lotion 


No. 2. 

Ichthyol ..... _-. 2 drams 

Lime Water ... jounce 

Oil of Sweet Almonds . Y% ounce 

Glycerine . 6 drams 

Rose Water . 6 drams 


10 . 404 . Biscuits and Constipation. — 

J. M., New Jersey: 14 Is there any harm in eat¬ 
ing daily two or three biscuits composed of 
two-thirds beans and one-third white flour, 
with a little molasses, butter and soda? The> 
are supposed to relieve constipation?" 

A ns. All the articles named are sufficient¬ 
ly wholesome with the exception of soda, 
which should be omitted. 

10 . 405 . Spinal Meningitis. — Mrs. W. 
F., Canada: *' Please advise treatment for a 
little boy 4years old who is suffering from 
spinal meningitis. He was taken sick four 
weeks ago and his back, left arm and legs are 
still useless? What can be done for him and 
what should be done in case of a recurrence 
of this disease?" 

A ns .—The injury done may possibly be 
permanent, but it is quite possible that repait 
of the injured parts may be effected. The 
child should be bathed every day in a tubful 
of water at 93° or 94° F. for twenty to thirty 
minutes followed by careful drying. Several 
times a day make alternate hot and cold 
applications to the spine, after the following 
manner: First apply a fomentation consisting 
of a flannel cloth folded to form a compress 
sixteen or eighteen inches in length and six 
or eight inches wide, wrung quite dry out 
of water just as hot as the lad will tolerate 
it. Cover this with a larger dry flannel com¬ 
press. After five minutes remove the hot 
application and immediately rub the spine 
with a piece of ice or with a towel wrung out 
of ice water, until the parts become bright 
red then immediately reapply a very hot 
fomentation, and again follow by an ice rub. 
Continue these alternate hot and cold applica¬ 
tions for five or six changes, ending with the 
cold. The child should also be given an 
aseptic dietary similar to the one described 
in the answer to 10,403. He should live out 
of doors as much as possible. Great care 
must be taken to keep the bowels active; mas¬ 
sage, and applications of electricity, with care¬ 
fully graduated exercise are all beneficial for 
the affected arm and legs. You really ought 


to take the child to a well-equipped sanitarium 
for treatment. 

10.406. Psoriasis on Legs. — M. V. 

B., Minnesota: " Kindly outline through your 
Question Box the cause and treatment of an 
eruption on the legs between knees and ankles. 
It appears in small red spots which itch great¬ 
ly and spread unless checked by ointment. I 
am 42 years of age and have general good 
health though underweight for my height 
Live mostly on milk, fruit, grains and nuts 
with vegetables and with very little meat, 
coffee or other stimulants. Am a bookkeeper 
but have considerable exercise and fresh air. 
Sleep soundly, averaging seven hours." 

A ns .—The cause is probably lowered vital 
resistance with diminished alkalinity of the 
blood. You should eat freely of potatoes, 
spinach and similar green vegetables, taking 
care to masticate them thoroughly. Discard 
the use of tea and coffee, and omit all other 
stimulants and condiments from the diet. 
Avoid the use of fried foods and mushes. 
Live an active outdoor life. Be sure to secure 
free ventilation of your sleeping room. The 
affected parts should be bathed in very hot 
water and resinol soap, and dermititis lotions 
No. 1 and No. 2 should be applied. See 
answer to 10,403. 

10 . 407 . Estimate of Food for Given 
Weight, etc. — A. D. P., California: “I am 
34 ; weight 125; height 5 feet, three inches; 
occupation, government clerk, working seven 
hours in office. Kindly give estimate of food 
required and sample bill of fare." 

A ns .—You should eat about 1,800 calories 
per clay, of which 150 calories may be proteid, 
450 to 550 fats, and 1,100 to 1,200 carbo¬ 
hydrates. See articles by Lenna F. Cooper in 
current numbers of Good Health for sample 
bill of fare. 

10 . 408 . Stiff Knee. — M. L. D., Penn¬ 
sylvania : “ What treatment will restore the 
use of a knee-joint which has been rigid for 
about a year, following an acute attack of 
rheumatism? " 

Ans .—The case is not very hopeful. It may 
be necessary to resort to surgical operation. 
You should consult a physican who could 
examine the limb under laughing gas and 
if possible break up the adhesions which 
cause the rigidity of the knee joint. Fomenta¬ 
tions to the joints three times a day, with 
the application of a heating compress during 
the intervals, and massage to the muscles 
above and below the joint will be found help¬ 
ful. 
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ONLY $1.75 

With oue year's 
subscription to 

“GOOD HEALTH,” 


THE TRINER 

Slanting Dial Household Scale 

Capacity, 24 lbs. by ounces. 

Weight, 3 % 11)8. Express char 
ges, 25 to Ho cents. Every 
householder needs oue. In- 
disjKjnsttble in the kitchen or 
dairy. A check on the grocer. 
Warranted absolutely accu¬ 
rate and will last a lifetime. 

Send your orders to us at once. 


Good Health Publishing Co., 

Battle Creek, Mich. 


See tite Trade-mark 

Baker’s 
(ocoa 

and 

(Kocolafe 

ABSOLUTELY PURE 



With a most delicious flavor, 
made b} r a scientific blending 
ot the best cocoa beaiv grown 
in different parts of the world. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd. 

Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 


The Niles Bryant School of Piano Tuning 

Founded In 1898, became a State Corporation in 1000. 




Music Hull,the home of tlio 
Niles Bryant School, If* the 
largest building In the world 
devoted solely to the touch' 
log of a single profession hy 
correspondence. 1 1 Is owned 
ami occupied exclusively by 
tills School. 

PIANO TUNINC PAYS. 

Our (Trailualr«i Karo #In f 10 jn-t- 
IJay |bt> Yrar Iluuuti 

After two or three months 
of study at home, you can he 
pin to earn money hy tuning, voicing, regulating uud repul ring 

i iianoa. When yon have finished our course, we will grant you n 
Diploma* accented Hie world over as proof of proficiency. 

Tin* TITNE-A-PHONE, our exclusive patented invention, 
makes learning quirk and easy. By Its use and our personal 
correspondence instruction. Any One Who Can 
lloarCitn Learn tc* Tom*. 

The ACTION MODEL, repeat¬ 
ed! v regulated and repaired hy the 
student, teuehes how to regulate any 
piano, and how to repair every mis¬ 
hap which may o«eur to a piano nc- 
thm, We Supply FREE to each 
student, a Tune-a-Phone, a full-sized 
mod* I of a modern upright Piano 
Action, also all necessary tools. 

We lit our students to command 
splendid profit*In the pleasantest 

or professions. Read what some TT 

of our gradual* - say about. It. The Tune-a-Phone in UBe. 

Have made as high as *17 u day.but have every hope of making more. 
|Q Joskhii V. Stbokhlkin, 791 Park Ave., Brooklyn, N Y. 


In let** than one week I took in#47. r i«tuning.without m*g- 
L leeiingmy pn *toralduties. < Rev. ,L.L.Lusk,M cLean,Tex. 
r Took up your Course Dee. 14th. IW5. Tuned first piano 

& .l«n Kit h. 19W., for which 1 received *3. Have since earned 
ulh much as #12 for six hours’ work. 

Kbf.p Norman, h 74 Woodward Ave.. Detroit, Mich 

LET US MAKE YOU LIKEWISE PROSPEROUS. 

Niles Bryant School of Piano Tuning 
12. Monument Square, 
Battle Creek, Mieh., u. 8. A. 
Send for Free Illustrated De- 
The Action Model. scrlptivc Booklet. 


The 


> - ■ 


MENNENS 

Borated Talcum 


TOILET 

POWDER, 



OUTDOOR CHILDREN 

are healthy children. Send them into the open air, hut 
don't neglect to protect their little hnm’.a and faces 
from the painful chapping and < Imfirg v. hleh v\ inter 
and outdoor snorts inflict mi tei ‘ 


tender skins. The best 


_ _>or siiorl 

protection Is the dully use of 

M PNMPM’Q BORATED TALCUM 
IY1 Cr IN IN CriN TOILET POWDER 


TOILET POWDER 
Put up in non-rcflllable ho.\«*a, for your protection. 
If Mcuiictt’s face is ou the the cover, it’s cenuine, 
that's a guarantee of purity. Delightful after shav¬ 
ing. Sold everywhere, or hy mail 25 eta. 
Sample free. 

\ Gerhard Mennen Co. Newark, N. J. 

/ Try Menneu’s Yiolet(IJonited)Talcum Powder 
(ii has the stent tf fresh tut /'touts) 
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John fValter’s Experience. 


When John Walters left the 
doctor that Monday morning 
it was with perplexity—for the 
doctor’s instructions had been 
these:— 

“ You must get into the 
country—don’t fail to do it. 
Yourv life depends on it. You 
must observe all the rules of 
hygiene rigidly. Particularly 
in your case it will be abso¬ 
lutely necessary to take a full 
cold bath each morning just 
as you get out of bed. Re¬ 
member this and the other 
points I have given you, and 
you’ll be a different man in 
three months.” 

John relied implicitly on the 
doctor's word. He would not 
have thought for a moment 
of disobeying him in one par¬ 
ticular. Thus the trip to the 
country and the cold plunge 
each morning were foregone 
conclusions. But the point 
that perplexed him was this: 
How was he going to enjoy 
the privilege of a stay at 
Aunt Mary Parker's in the 
country and the cold plunge 
at the same time. For no 
other place than Aunt Mary’s 
would serve under any condi¬ 
tion, and while the country 
folks there had all the luxu¬ 
ries of fresh air and open 
fields, the nearest approach to 
a bath room they could fur¬ 
nish was the pump down by 
the road or the watering- 
trough in the barnyard. True 
every member of Aunt Mary’s 
household was scrupulously 
scrubbed once a week—some¬ 
times twice. But the opera¬ 
tion required elaborate prepa¬ 
rations and even these—who 
ever heard of such a thing as 
taking a cold plunge in a bath- 
pan or wash-tub? 

Such were John Walter’s 
thoughts ere he finally con¬ 
cluded that one of two things 
would be his portion: either 
to forego Aunt Mary’s and go 
to some so-called “country 
resort ” instead, where bath 
conveniences were not un¬ 
known, or to dig down into 
the recesses of his pocketbook 
for some $200 or $300 to es¬ 
tablish a complete water sup¬ 
ply system at Aunt Mary 


Parker’s home. The first idea 
was disheartening; the second 
was beyond the pale of reason. 

But in spite of it all, John 
Walters stepped off the train 
a week later at Globeville and 
after loud greetings from 
Uncle Henry, was driven 
slowly through the October 
woods and fields to the old 
country house, the “ buck- 
board ” carried his trunk, a 
hand valise, and a strange- 
looking, long, narrow parcel. 

“ Land sakes! ” said Aunt 
Mary, after giving him a vig¬ 
orous embrace and asking a 
score or more of questions 
ere he could reply to one. 
“ Land sakes! ” she said point¬ 
ing to the strange-looking par¬ 
cel. “ What you bringing your 
fishing tackle along for? 
There’s no fishing out here 
in Thanksgiving or Christ¬ 
mas time.” 

John said nothing and the 
contents of the package re¬ 
mained a mystery. 

But in the evening after 
Aunt Mary had finished her 
housework, John finally re¬ 
marked, “ Well, Aunt, the 
doctor decrees that I must 
have a cold tub-bath each 
momig.” 

“ Goodness sakes alive ! ” 
cried Aunt Mary, uplifting her 
hands. “We haven’t had any 
tub-baths since five years ago 
last spring when we visited 
your Cousin James in Cincin- 
tv'ti. What on earth are you 
going to do?” 

“ Well, if you’ll lend me the 
services of Georgie and Jennie 
each evening for ten or fifteen 
minutes to carry a few pails 
of water, I think we can get 
along all right,” was John’s 
reply. 

With some curiosity this 
was consented to, and then 
leading the folks to his room, 
John began to unfold the mys¬ 
teries of the strange-looking 
package. The paper was un¬ 
tied and folded away Then 
a flirt and a shake and what 
had looked like a case of fish¬ 
ing tackle resolved itself into 
a large, capacious bath-tub. 

“Well, I never 1” said Uncle 
Henry. 


My soul and body! ” ex¬ 
claimed Aunt Mary. 

“ You see,” John explained, 
“ the doctor told me that I 
must get into the country and 
must have a cold bath every 
morning. I didn't want to go 
anvwhere else in the country 
but right here. Still I knew 
the cold bath would be an 
impossibility here—unless,” he 
added with a laugh, “ I should 
run out in my nightgown each 
morning and take a plunge in 
the watering-trough. And I 
fancy I would have to take 
the ax along in a few weeks 
to chop the ice at that. 

“ Well, I was about giving 
up in despair when a friend 
of mine told me about this 
folding bath-tub sold by the 
Good Health people at Bat¬ 
tle Creek. I ordered one with¬ 
out a moment’s delay. Now 
I can have my cold plunge 
every morning and the rest 
of the family can enjoy a ful] 
bath every time ‘bathing day’ 
rolls around.” 

Fourteen weeks later John 
Walters went home. On the 
train, after bidding the coun¬ 
try folks a hearty good-by, he 
took account of the financial 
significance of his vacation 
thus:— 


DISBURSEMENTS 

One folding bath-tub, 

cost . 

Railroad fare . 

Lost salary at $20 a 
week . 


$ 7.50 

. 10.20 

380.00 


Total .$297.70 

RECEIPT. 

Fourteen pounds of ad¬ 
ded flesh at $50 per 
pound (cheap at that 
price) .$700.00 

Net gain as I figure it, $402.30 
“ That little bath-tub was a 
great find,” he murmured as 
the train sped onward. “ Don’t 
know what I would have done 
without it,” musing thus he 
fell asleep and dreamed that 
Uncle Henry and the two chil¬ 
dren standing at the edge of 
a mammoth folding bath-tub 
just about to enter a swim¬ 
ming race for the champion- 
sir p of the world. 
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IF COFFEE DISAGREES 
WITH YOU, AND YOt ARE 
TIRED OF CEREAL 
SUBSTITUTES 


TURN TO 


cocoa 

(THE DRINK THAT IS FOOD) 


As Pure, Delicious and Carefully made as 

vri/ CANDIES 



YOUR GROCER 
CAN SUPPLY YOU. 




LAWN FENCE 

Many Styles Sold on trial «t 
wholesale prlii-*. Save 20 

to 40 per cent. IIIumC rated 
free. Write today. 

KITS^LMAN BROS. 

Box 360, Muncie. Indiana. 


I CAN SELL YOUR REAL ESTATE OR BUSINESS 

No Matter Where Located 

Properties and business of all kinds sold quickly for 
cash in all parts of Ihe United States. Don’t wait. 
Write to-day describing what you have to sell and 
give cash price on same. 

IF YOU WANT TO BUY 

any kind of Business or Real Estate anywhere, at 
any price, write me your requirements. I can 
save you time and money. 

F>AVin F. TAFF 

THE LAND MAN 

415 Kaniat Avenue TOPEKA, KANSAS 




7 th 


Last scene that ends this 
eventful history 


For Shakespeare's Seven Ages 


Is a lioon to the aged, the infant, mid the Invalid. 
A delirious, invigorating 1<K)d-orihk. nutritious 
and easily digested, thill agrees with the weakest 
stomach. More wholesome than tea, roITee or 
cocoa. 11 not only stimulates, bin also strengthens 
and invigorates. 

Always invigorntlng, and if taken at bedtime 
indvices re-1ful Klein. Horhck's Malted Milk is 
used extensively at the Buttle (.‘reek sanitarium. 

In powder form, it makes a delicious table 
drink in a moment by simply stirring in water. 
The Lunch Tablets are. a convenient, quick lunch 
for busy y*eonle. and a pleasant, wholesome con¬ 
fection for children. 


Horlick'b Malted Milk is used extensively at 
the Battle Creek Sanitarium 

At all druggists. Sample vest y*>ekct 
lunch case, also booklet giving vniu 
able recipes, sent free, if mentioned 

ASK FOR HO p LICK S; o hers 
are imitations 

Horlick’s Malted Milk Co.. 
Racine, Wia., U. S. A. 
LONDON, MONTH E A L, 

ENGLAND. CANADA 


Y 
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Corset Slaves 


Nirve Out of Every Terv 

women you meet are just that' corset sift res. Not 
mifliny slaves either, miml you. Not bearing their 
burdens of headaches, backaches, weak stomach, 
liver or kidneys uncomplainingly—far from it. 
For if ever imprecations were hurled at any one 
thing more than another by the American women, 
the corset is that thing. 

Didn’t you ever hear this :— 

4i 0//, these corsets , they' re just'killing me! 
I (to wish I could yet away in the woods somewhere 
where I would not have to wear them.” 

It used to be “a case of have to.” Women who did not wear corsets 
looked so “simply dreadful” that even the prospect of invalidism would 
scarcely offer inducement to appear in public corset-less. 

That was the situation a number of years ago when we began to figure on 
a reform garment to take the place of the corset. To-day a great many satisfied 
wearers of the GOOD HEALTH WAIST add their assurances to ours that this 
waist successfully replaces the corset. 

It looks just as well—to an eye trained to real symmetry and graceful¬ 
ness, it looks far better. 

The waist is washable and adjustable and is carried in all styles and sizes. 

Children’s waists are also carried. 

“All right for others but not for you ? ” 

Not a bit of it. 

A trial will convince you that this is just what you have been looking for. 


USE THIS COUPON. 

Good Health Publishing Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Send your free catalogue, telling about the Good Health Waist, to 

Name ___ 

Address _ 

A V. 
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THE OPEN-AIR TREATMENT 
OF CONSUMPTION 

Leading Lung Specialists are contributing ar¬ 
ticles on the PREVENTION and CURE 
of TUBERCULOSIS to every number of 

JOURNAL OF THE OUTDOOR LIFE 

Official Organ of the National Association 
for the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis. 

Let us send you six back numbers containing valuable 
articles. Fifty cents silver or stamps. 

Journal of the Outdoor Life 

38 Main St., TRUDEAU, N. Y. 

In the Adirondack Mountains 

Per Year $1 OO Per Copy lOc. 


EXACT KNOWLEDGE 

OF 

MEXICO 

Is a SEALED BOOK to most people 
of the United States; yet It is the most 
attractive neighbor America has. Its 
fertile soil produces cotton, corn, to¬ 
bacco, and tropical fruits in abund¬ 
ance, while its mining regions are rich 
in treasure. There are but five cities 
in the republic of MEXICO not reached 
by the 

Mexican Central 
Railway 

Excursion tickets sold the year round 
with nine-months' limit and stop-over 
privileges 


-WB1TH for- 

Fasts and Figures,” ” Guadalajara,” ” Neuva 
Galicia,” for Folders. Maps, Etc., to 


W. D, MURDOCK. P, T M 
Mexico City 

A.DUIOHERY W. P. A. 
320 Frisco Bldg, 

St. Louis, Mo. 


J.T. WHALEN General Agent 
328-9 Marquette Bldg 
Chicago, III, 

A. V, Temp/e, Industrial Agent 
Mexico City 


The Kalamazoo 

ADJUSTABLE TABLE 



PRICES 



Black Enamel.$0.00 each 

White Enamel.0.50 each 

Oxidized Copper 7.00 each 

25 per cent discount if cash is sent 
with order 


Manufactured by 

IHLING BROS. & EVERARD, 

233-5-7-9 Main St. East f 

Kalamazoo, ... Michigan 
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The GULF COAST of Texas 


That’s the name of a new eighty-page illustrated book 
just published by Rock Island-Frisco Lines. 

It is of vital importance to you that you secure and read it. 

The region described is unparalleled in its possibilities 
for home-getting and fortune-making. 

There’s nothing to prevent your achieving success in this 
remarkable country. 

The book will tell you about it, and a trip of inspection 
is cheaply made. Are you interested ? 

Your name and address on a postal will bring you 
full details and the book. WRITE TO-DAY. 

JOHN SEBASTIAN, Passenger Traffic Manager, Chicago or St. Louis 

ROCK ISLAND-FRISCO LINES 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


1 


New York - New Orleans 
Steamship Line 

BETWEEN 

NEW ORLEANS and NEW YORK 


Steamer sails from New Orleans every 
Saturday at xo: oo a. m. 

Steamer sails from New York every 
Wednesday at 12:00 noon. 



New Orleans - Havana 
Steamship Line 

BETWEEN 

NEW ORLEANS and HAVANA 


Steamer sails from New Orleans every 
Saturday at 2: 00 p. m. 

Steamer sails from Havana every Tues¬ 
day at 4 :00 p. m. 


“Sunset Express,’’ between New Orleans and San Francisco 


Leaves New Orleans daily at 11: 55 a - m. Leaves San 1 rancisco daily at 5:45 p. m - 


Carries Pullman Drawing Room Sleepers, Tourist Sleepers, Combination Library, 
Buffet, and Observation Cars, Dining Cars, Chair Cars, Oil-Burning 
Locomotives from New Orleans and San Francisco. 


Inquire of Any Southern Pacific Agent for All Information. 


T. J. ANDERSON, 

Gen. Pass. Agent. 

Q. h.&S. A. Ry. 


JOS. H ELLEN, 

Ocn. Pass. Agent. 

HOUSTON, TEXAS Ky 
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FREE 

92.00 Course 
in che Allen 
System of 
Health Cul¬ 
ture. 





The Allen Fountain Brush 


MOT OR COLD? WITH 3 QTS. WATER. 

FRICTinx, SHOWFR an. I MASSACH * 

COMBINED. The only sanitary hath brush that at one operation 
thoroughly cleanses the skin, Imp.irttiitf a healthy tone atul Blow, 
and puts one in condition to resist COLDS, LA-GRIPPE AND 
ALL CONTAGIOUS AND INFECTIOUS OISEASES. Should 
be In every home, every traveler's trunk or grip. 

^ cjkm puktabi.k octtit *«>. i a, 

A HV M (irm l‘ nil nl ai (i Hrii.li, 1 nil, M<1 ill lie 

ttl ■ "1 M Knuntatn TuMhk, Hmir Bat. 

K a CUB It \ I II Itoon OI TH I No. i, 

_ra| P ■ ■ Cent Cnuiitnln Itnidt, 8i* ftet llo«e t 

II1 1. M ■ I B M Itnlh Knuret t iuinerilou (elte illann Irr 

® WW Faorv! , f'i.'in. Fully Cuu ran teed • 

WILL SLM> PlCkk -Six I,i«mmiis The 
Alien Snli'iH Hi lli > i»llh t'nllur»*. Chart 
I'orin, nilli 1'nrliitili* ur Hulli iCiti.an 
Otilflt. nr SI* l/t>kvn« nrepnld «n re- 
*al|il of 9‘J.uO. 


Write for FREE ROOK 
"Science of (he Both" 


i rira>« state whether 
i mu vitni mil til b>r 
jtiur itwu n««* or dt- 
•Ire (lie afanrj. 


| agents 


The Allen Mfg. Co., No. 21 Sta. F, Toledo, 0. 
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HEUSCr 4 GOUGH 


ATENTS 


THE KEY TO SUCCESS 


Have You Ideas? 

You can get NEW ones 
by reading 

THE AMERICAN INVENTOR 

$i.oo a Year. to Cents a Copy 

A beautifully illustrated and printed 32- 
page monthly jo rnal devoted to Patents, 
Inventions, Mechanics and General Science. 
The handnomest publication in its field. 

Any one sending a sketch and description 
of an invention may promptly ascertain, 
without cost, our opinion as to its merits. 
Communications strictly confidential. 

Send for free sample, and our book on 
patents. 

Patents taken out through us receive, 
without charge, special notice in THE 
AMERICAN INVENTOR. 

MENSEY & GOUGH 

Office of THE AMERICAN INVENTOR 

Engineering Building, 114-118 Liberty St. 

New York 



REQUIRES LITTLE WATER 

ALSO VAPOR BATH CABINETS 

Write for special offer. Address 

H R IRWIN. 103 Chambers Si..New York. N Y. 


Mothers’ Problems 

Every mother knows that the happiness 
or misery — success or failure — of her 
little one depends upon the knowledge 
and sympathy she puts into the task of 
bringing it up. 

American Motherhood 

Is a monthly magazine devoted to 
raising the standards of home life and 
motherhood. Its 80 pages are full of 
help for the mother, not alone regarding 
the baby, but all other matters pertain¬ 
ing to the home and to its management. 
It is vibrant with strong, healthful ideas 
that will help many a weary mother who 
is now perplexed with problems different 
from any she has ever before had to 
deal with. 

It is edited by mothers. 

Mary Wood-Alien and 

Mrs. Rose Woodallen Chapman, 

women of wide experience in home. 
State, and national work. 

You will enjoy seeing a sample copy 
of American Motherhood — we will 
enjoy sending it to you. One dollar 
pays for a year’s subscription. 

NEW TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION OPPERS 

% 

15 Months for $i.«o 


AHERICAN HOTHERHOOD. 

Cooperstown. N. Y. 
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Pacific Northwest 

TOURS 

From St. Paul or Minneapolis, Chicago, St. Louis— 

Very low round trip rates until September 15 —to 
Spokane—to the beautiful Puget Sound Country and 
the Columbia River Region. There is no more 
pleasant Fall Outing Journey 

Tour Yellowstone Park 


as a side trip from Livingston, Mont. It’s a Region 
of Crowning Scenic Glories, offering the Greatest 
of Nature’s Wonderful Phenomena 


Every Mile of the Journey is an Education 
It’s Worth Your While 



For full information write 

P. T. ARMITAGE, District Passenger Agent, 221 Hammond Building, Detroit, Mich. 
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...HEALTH BOOKS... 


The following is an alphabetical list of books sold by 
the publishers of Good Health. Nothing is listed on 
this page which we do not thoroughly recommend 


The A B Z of Our'Own Nutrition 

By Horace Fletcher. A treatise on the value of 
thorough mastication ; a noteworthy work. 
Postpaid, $1.14. 

Almost a Man. Almost a Woman 

By Mary Wood-Alien, M. D. Remarkable little 
books in story form, telling the boy or girl 
about to enter manhood or womanhood the 
things most important for them to know. In 
cloth, postpaid, 50 cents. 

The Aristocracy of Health 

By Mary Foote Henderson, wife oi Ex-Senator 
J. B. Henderson, of Missouri. Cloth, postpaid, 
$1.50. 

The Art of Living Long 

By Louis Cornaro. A unique work by a Vene¬ 
tian nobleman who lived to be more than one 
hundred years old. Cloth, postpaid, $1.50. 

The Art of Massage 

By .1. II. Kellogg, M. D. The most thorough 
work on this subject obtainable. Cloth, post¬ 
paid, $2.25. Hal r leather, $3.<>o. 

The Blues, Causes and Cure 

By Albert Abrams, A. M., M, D. A l>ook which 
is meeting with heavy sale among physicians 
and students. It treats upon a heretofore unde¬ 
scribed nerve exhaustion which the author de¬ 
scribes as Hphnxchnic iifinraitlhenAu. In cloth, 
postpaid, $1.50. 

Happiness as Found in Forethought Minus 
Fearthought 

By Horace Fletcher. Contains 251 jmges. In 
cloth, postpaid, $1.15. 

Healthful Cookery 

By Mrs. E. E. Kellogg, A. M. An up-to-date 
cook book that every progressive housekeeper 
will thoroughly enjoy. Contains 300 pages. 
Cloth, postpaid, 75c. Paper, postpaid, 30c. 

The Home Hand Book 

By J. H. Kellogg, M. l>. A cyclopedia of infor¬ 
mation regarding disease and successful home 
treatment Refers to over 3,000 subjects, Con¬ 
tains 1742 pages. Sent postpaid at the following 
prices: Cloth, $4.50; Half BnfT, $5.o0; Library, 
$5.50; Full BufT, $6.50; Uulf Morocco, 

The Ladies' Guide 

By J. H. Kellogg. M. I). This work has met 


with the largest sale of any of Dr. Kellogg's 
books. It is thoroughly practical and very in¬ 
structive. Sent post paid at the following prices: 
Cloth, $3.U0; Half BufT. $3.50; Library, $3.75; 
Half Morocco, $1.25; Full Morocco, $5.50. 

Man the Masterpiece 

By J. H. Kellogg, M. D. If tells just what every 
Intel!igent, progressive youug man wants to 
know about nimself. Sent postpaid at the fol¬ 
lowing prices ; Cloth, $3.0u; Half BufT, $3.50; 
Library, $3.7.5 ; Half Morocco, $4.25 : Full 
Morocco, $5,50. 

The New Menticulture 

By Horace Fletcher. In cloth, postpaid, $1.12. 

Studies in Character Building 

By Mrs. Kellogg. Just the book for parents, 
teachers and character students. Beautifully 
bound in cloth. Profusely Illustrated. Post¬ 
paid, $1.25. 

Shall We Slay to Eat? 

By J. U. Kellogg, M. D. In no other work are 
the vegetarian views of Pr. Kellogg more 
lucidly and more interestingly presented than 
in this. Contains over 200 pages, well illus¬ 
trated. Post{)aid, 25 cents. 

Social Purity 

An eighty-two |>age booklet in the interests of 
pure morals. Postpaid, 25 cents. 


Science in the Kitchen 

By Mrs. E. E. Kellogg. The result of patient 
and almost continuous research by Mrs. Kel¬ 
logg for fifteen years in the experimental 
kitchens of the Battle Creek Sanitarium. In 
oilcloth, postpaid. $l.W>. 

The Last Waif 

By Horace Fletcher. In cloth postpaid, $1.12. 


Studies in Home and Child Life 

By Mrs. S. M. I. Henry. It deals in a practical 
way with the questions tliut are present in the 
home. The author. Mrs. 8. M. 1. Ile.iry w hs for 
mauy years a prominent national worker in 
the W, C. T. IT. The book contains 250 pages, 
well printed and illustrated, handsomely bound 
in cloth. Postpaid, $1.00. 


The above are books which we continually carry in slock, and can furnish 
immediately at any time. In addition to these, we will be glad to obtain 
for any of our customers or subscribers any work that is published on 
these or kindred lines, at the lowest prices. Write for our catalogue. 


GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO. 

BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


In replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 













ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HELP YOUR HEALTH 


V 


Live and Enjoy 7 Life ! 


Many chances to get along 
Many pleasure resorts 

umberless scenio attraetions 


COME TO CALIFORNIA! 


Come to Stay or 
Come to Visit, for if you 
Come to Visit, you will 
Come to Stay. . . 


If you with information on any point, write CHAS. S. FEE, Paatenger Traffic Manager 
Ferry Building. SAN FRANCISCO 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


In replying: to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 





















ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OBESITY 

Belts are used to advantage by corpulent 
people, both Indies and gentlemen, to re¬ 
duce corpulency and give shape to a pen 



dtilous or relaxed ohdomen. The use of 
these belts reduce the size and leave no 
room for superfluous fat to accumulate. 


Clastic Stockings 



for enlarged veins, wenk or 
swollen joints, or where there 
is tenderness, itching, or burn¬ 
ing, are the recognized relief 
and cure for these ailments. 

Literature gratis. Lcrreitend¬ 

erer invited. 


SHARP 4 SMITH 

92 Wabash Are.. Chicago. Ill. 


2 Doors North of Washington Street 


manufacturers of 


IUh Grade Surgical Instruments, Hospital Supplies, 
Invalid Comforts, Trusses, Crutches, Etc. 




"Certainly no Peri¬ 
odical, and probably no 
book, on birds ever 
found anything like 
such favor with the 
public as Birds and 
Natura . M -Even t ngPost , 
A'w Yerk. 


$4.40 for $2.20 

A Combination Offer That Moans Something 


Birds and Nature (1 year)... $1.50 

Birds of Song and Story (Grinnell) - 1.00 

Game of Birds- .35 

Golden Pheasant (Colored Picture) .25 

* Literature Game .—.... .40 

*Game of Industries. 40 

Twenty-Five Pictures (From Birds and Nature) .50 


The total amount of value-- — --$4.40 

•Geography or History Game may be substituted. 


All for 
only 

92.20 

Postage or 
Express 
25 cents 


BIRDS OF SONG AND STORY 

A bird book for Audubon societies, 16 color plates. 
Any other li.oo book may be substituted for Grinnell. 


GAME OF BIRDS 

Illustrations of popular birds, in colors, true to na¬ 
ture, on 52 finely enameled cards, 2 ^x 3 # inches. 
Enclosed in case with full directions for playing. A 
beautiful and fascinating game. 


GOLDEN PHEASANT 

A beautiful picture for framing. Printed in natural 
colors on fine paper, 18 x 24 inches. 

UTERATURE GAME 

500 questions and answers in English Literature, 
too cards. 2 ^x 3 inches. Interesting and instructive. 

GAME OF INDUSTRIES 

Educational —400 questions and answers on the great 
industries of our country, too cards, 2 )^x 3 inches. 


A. W. MUMFORD & CO. 


Publishers 


378 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


la replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 
























































The Waverley claims the proud distinction of being the oldest and 
best known story magazine published in America. Time was when The 
Waverley was in every home and read by young and old alike. You re¬ 
member those stories, and such stories they were,—so intensely interesting, 
so exciting. Well, The Waverley is just the same to-day—the same size, 
the same shape, the same captivating stories, only better and more modem; 
but all stories just the same—pure, wholesome, entertaining stories of love, 
romance and adventure, and all complete in each number. 

A Pa^e of Poetry 

Then, too, there has been added a poetry page—poems of the long ago, poetic gems 
and sonnets perhaps almost forgotten, but which you want to read again. 

The Storyl Teller 

The story teller page is another 'new feature*: real short, crispy little [stories of 
every-day life, but how entertaining ! 

Woman’s World 

The "Woman’s World ” department, not the humdrum sort, but facts and fancies 
worth knowing, helpful hints that really help, things worth doing and how to do them. 

YouOliked The Waverley years ago: you’ll like it better now 

Do you know that there is no other magazine just like The Waverley , and that it is 
only $1.00 a year ’ 


SPECIAL SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 

On receipt of $1.00 we will send you The Waverley each month 
from now on until January , / 908. 


- ADDRESS - 

WAVERLEY PUBLISHING CO. BOST °^: 


ill replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 


































ADVERTISEMENTS. 



CATARRH 



ASTHMA, HAY FEVER. 
BRONCHITIS, and kindred 
diseases of the head and throat 


are quickly relieved by THE IMPROVED 

Magic Pocket Vaporizer 

Developed at the Battle Creek Sanitarium and 
endorsed by its Physicians. 


The most simple ana convenient instrument made 
for this purpose. The only one which effectively 
treats the nasal and frontal cavities of the head, 
accomplished by its special nasal tube. Charged 
ready for use and supplied with extra solution suf¬ 
ficient for three months' treatment. Write to¬ 
day for booklet. 

MODERN MEDICINE CO., Battle Creek, Mich 


PURE WAT E R 



You know that Impure water undermines the health. 
You know that it vulgarizes the table. But do you know 
that it is made clear, sparkling and wholesome by the 

NAIAD FILTER? 

A filter new in principle, of moderate cost, and endorsed 
by expert sanitarians wherever known, it purifies the 
water and is more than a strainer. It Is positively and 
continuously germ-proof. It admitsof instant and com¬ 
plete renovation. It Is made either pressure or non¬ 
pressure. and in different numbers, adapting it to the 
Home, Office, Schools, Hotels, Hospitals, etc. 

A Filter of the Highest Grade and Lowest Cost- If Inter¬ 
ests « in the Subject of Pure Water, Write for our Book¬ 
let. R A. It la Free 

The Naiad Filter Co., Sudbury Building, Boston. Mass. 


In replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 




















ADVERTISEMENTS 



Royal Persons 

foreign dignitaries, and promi¬ 
nent men from all quarters 
of the earth have come across 
seas and traveled thousands 
of miles in order to behold 
the grandeur, beauty and 
powers of Niagara Falls. 
Yet these could not behold 
or be shown, more than the 
traveler is shown, who, in 
the course of his journeys 
Eastward or Westward, 
travels via the 

M ichigan ( Tentral 

M The Niagara Falls Route.” 


Between Chicago, Detroit, 
Niagara Falls, Buffalo, New 
York, Boston and the East. 

All trains passing by day 
stop five minutes at Falls 
View Station, where the 
traveler is given a direct and 
most comprehensive view of 
Niagara Falls and if desired, 
a stop-over privilege of not 
to exceed 10 days will be 
allowed on through tickets. 

Ask about the Niagara Art Picture 


W. J. LYNCH O. W. RUGGLES 

Pmonger Traffic Manager General Pa»enger Agent 

Chicago Chicago 


In replying to advertisements please mention QOOD HEALTH. 











The Largest and Most Thoroughly Equipped of Sanitariums 


The Battle Creek Sanitarium management were the first to organize a thoroughly complete system of physiological 
tberapeuties. Water-cures had existed before,— eclectic institutions, mineral springs, and similar establishments.— but 
the Battle Creek institution was the first to organize a system and method embodying all physiological agencies. 

The fire which consumed the main building of the institution Feb. i3. igoa. gave opportunity for complete reorgani¬ 
zation and new equipment. The new structure is absolutely fire-proof ; the mode of fire-proof construction employed 
was, of all so-called fire-proof constructions, the only one that stood the test of the recent conflagration in Baltimore. 

One hundred and seventy-five 
rooms with private baths; six hy¬ 
draulic elevators; electric lights ; 
and private telephone in each 
room. 

Spacious parlors on every floor, 
roof garden, dining-room and 
kitchen at the top. Beautiful out¬ 
look from every window. 

Accommodations for eight hun¬ 
dred guests. Staff of thirty doc¬ 
tors; three hundred and fifty 
nurses. 

Nearly forty years' experience 
in this institution lias demonstrated 
that the great majority of chronic 
invalids of all classes, including 
many considered incurable, can 
be trained up to a state of health¬ 
ful vigor by a systematic regimen 
based upon scientific principles, 
combined with a thoroughgoing ap¬ 
plication of the resources of hydro¬ 
therapy. phototherapy, thermother¬ 
apy. massage. Swedish movements. 

Swedish gymnastics, electrother¬ 
apy, and the open-air treatment, guided by the findings of bacteriological chemical, microscopical. and other accurate 
methods of examination. 

Special ward for surgical cases with perfect appointments. 





Special departments for diseases of the eye, ear, nose, and throat, and in charge of experienced specialists. 
For information concerning the facilities afforded, terms, etc., address. 


THE SANITARIUM, Battle Creek, Mich. 



In substitute feeding of infants food Value is a most important consideration. The 'vital 
element” is produced by the elaboration of food having the proper and uniform consistency. Chil¬ 
dren who do not show vitality are poorly nourished. Dairy milk is seldom uniform in composition 
and it is difficult to secure an approximately unifonn average up to the minimum requirements. 

Highland Evaporated Milk offers the following uniform analysis: 

Water Fat Milk Sugar Protein Ash 4 

68.75 8.75 11.85 9 1.65 

It is simply full-cream cow’s milk obtained from many herds and is of uniform and excellent 
composition. It is reduced in volume nearly two and one-half times through a peculiar sterilizing 
process. This is based on scientific principles and is safe, exact and beneficial to the digestibility of 
the protein. Sufficient quantity for clinical tests sent on request 

HELVETIA MILK CONDENSING CO.. Highland. III. 



























